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BY HIRAM PRICE. 


Tam iin receipt of your printed circular, and letter of a re- 
sent date, asking for such answers as I may be able to give in 
ference to the early settlement of Iowa, both before and after 
her admission as one of the States of the Union. To many of 
these questions I am unable to give such answers as would be 
of much use for the purpose you have in contemplation. But 
in relation to some items referring to men and things in the 
Hawkeye State, I may be able to say something worthy a 
ace in your collection. My personal knowledge of Iowa 
‘commenced in 1844, when/I first set foot upon her soil. 
_ Towa was then a country of “magnificent distances,” with 
lenty of room for all who were then there, and for the thou- 
sands who were to follow. It may be of some interest to 

‘those who may occupy Iowa soil in the years of the coming 
“future, to know why and when certain things were done, and 
‘the origin of some names of some places. 
fe One historian says that “the Black Hawk purchase was 
divided into two counties,’ and that a line beginning on the 
“Mississippi River at Rock Island, and extending west to the 
“Missouri River, divided them. The north side of this line was 
called “Julian Township and Dubuque County.” And that 
the south side of this line was called “ Flint Hills Township 
‘and Des Moines County.” The ¢hen small village, now the 
a of Davenport, was in the latter jurisdiction. 

The founders of the city of Davenport were Antoine Le 

Biaire and Col. Davenport; the former furnished the land, and 
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the latter the name. “’Twas ever thus since childhood’s hour” ; 


é 
Re 
fa one man sows and another reaps. 
The selection and location of the county seat for this county 
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was the cause of much friendly strife, and some strife not so: 
friendly. The small village of Rockingham, a few miles below 
Davenport, was ambitious for this distinction. Rockingham 
was on the Mississippi River, immediately opposite the mouth . 
¢ 
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i ‘of Rock River, and the citizens of that place claimed that 

aS Rock River was navigable for steamboats for more than 200 

| miles toward Chicago, and that because of this fact Rocking- 
ham was a very desirable location for a county seat. The 
contest over this county seat question was warm and exciting, — 
and charges of fraud, bribery and other unfair means to secure — 
success were freely indulged in by the contestants on either 

‘ side. The location of this county seat-was to be decided by 
the voters of the county, at an election to be held for that pur- — 
pose, and consequently the friends of each location were ex- 
ceedingly anxious to secure votes somehow, somewhere, so as 
to win. It is said (but for the truth of which I do not vouch) — 
that both Rockingham and Davenport had seven hundred 
more citizens and voters on the day of election than for seven 
years thereafter! 

a The active participants in this county seat war were all men 
of considerable note in their day and generation. 

Possibly it may not be amiss to place on record the names. 
of some of the principal actors in this memorable contest, — 
nearly all of whom have passed into “ the beyond” where there: 
are no county seat questions to cause rivalry or contention. 

On the Davenport side of the controversy were G. C. R. 
Mitchell, George L. Davenport, Levi S. Colton, D. C. El- 
dridge, Antoine Le Claire and James McIntosh. On the Rock- 
ingham side were Dr. E. S. Barrows, Willard Barrows, Geo. 
B. Sargent, John Sullivan, Ebenezer Cook and John P. Cook... 

On canvassing the votes Davenport appeared to have a 
majority and was accordingly declared to be the county seat, 
and has remained so ever since, and is now an incorporated city 
of some 30,000 or 40,000 inhabitants with churches, schools, 
banks and manufacturing establishments of various kinds, with. 
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railroad communications east, west, north and south. Rock- 
_ingham has long since ceased to be enumerated in the list of 
‘towns or cities. 
As already intimated, my personal knowledge of Iowa and 
the men and measures, moral, social and political, of her citi- 
zens commenced in 1844 when I first set foot upon her soil. 
; Davenport, where I first landed and where I lived until a few 
years ago, when fortune or fate landed me in Washington, 
_was my home during all those years. What is now the city 
of Davenport was then a very small village, beautiful for loca- 
tion but sleeping a Rip Van Winkle slumber. Communica- 
tion with the outer world was only possible by river, when not 
frozen in the winter, or rendered unnavigable in summer by 
rocks at low water on the upper and lower rapids. These 
rocks gave occasion for several meetings to devise ways and 
means for the improvement of river navigation. Sometimes: 
_over one hundred delegates being present from Burlington, 
Muscatine, Dubuque and Davenport. One of these meetings 
was held at Davenport in the summer of 1846 (I think), but 
about all that was done at any of these gatherings was to make 
speeches, pass resolutions, relate anecdotes and have a good 
time generally. But the rocks were not disturbed. They were 
old settlers. They had been there since the first “morning 
stars sang together” and they did not propose to be disturbed 
_by long speeches or resolutions upon paper. And many times 
since then it has been demonstrated that resolutions are pow- 
erless either to move rocks or to make political parties virtuous, 

In 1844 Davenport seemed to be, if not the outer edge of 

civilization, very near to it. The “noble red man” lingered 
jn the vicinity, painted his face, smoked his kinekenik, drank 
what fire water he could procure, wrapped himself in his 
blanket, and strutted in fancied independence as the only true 
type of nature’s nobleman. 

Wheat in those days at Davenport was worth to the farmer 
from 35 to 40 cents per bushel, corn 10 cents, potatoes 5 to 
12% cents, pork $1.50 to $2 per 100 pounds, quails 37% 
cents per dozen, and as a general rule all payable in trades In 
those days labor was plenty and cheap. Money was scarce 
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and dear. The law of supply and demand regulated both, and 
I do not remember to have heard much complaint of a serious 
character. Men sold their labor, or the product of their labor, 
for the best price they could get, and if from either of these 
sources one could save a dollar, he was allowed to lend it to 
another for such return for its use as was mutually agreed 
upon. I have myself paid 20 per cent for money, and by care- 

ful and judicious investment made more out of it than the per- — 
son of whom I borrowed it. The days were longer then than ~ 
now, and that, too, without any Joshua to make the sun stand 
still. In those days men could work 12 or 15 hours a day 
and be considered good citizens, and nobody thought of look- — 
ing in a law book to find out how many hours he dare work. 
But I have probably said as much on this line as is advisable 
in a communication of this kind. 

In the days of which I am speaking, and in the locality I 
am trying to describe, fish and potatoes were plenty and cheap, 
and were staple articles of commerce. Fish is said to be 
good food for the brain, and potatoes for the accumulation of 
adipose, and so may have been good substitutes for the “milk 
and honey” which were said to be abundant in a certain land 
spoken of in an old Book (not as much read as it should be), 

A few words in reference to my personal experience will 
demonstrate what I mean by “plenty and cheap.” One day in 
the summer of 1845 a man came to my house, which was then 
on Front street, near to the river, and inquired if I would buy — 
a catfish. Now what knowledge I had had in reference to that 
species of the finny tribe was confined to specimens about 6 
or 8 inches long taken from the waters of the “ Blue Juniata,” 
and were considered as fairly good “pan fish” for food. I 
asked him where his fish were, to which he replied: “/¢ is 


down there by my skiff in the river.’ I said “ Bring it up and 
Vll look at it.” “But,” said he, “¢ is too heavy for one man to 
carry.” So I went to the river with him to see what kind of a 


fish he had that he could not carry, and there in the, water, 
tied with a rope to the stern of the skiff, was, as the darkies 
say, a “shure nuff” catfish of a size that astonished me. The 


. 


price asked was 62% cents (there were no dimes in those 
days.) I purchased it and we dragged it up to my house, and 
_ in order to satisfy my curiosity and also to be certain of tell- 
ing the truth when relating this “fish story,’ we weighed it 
_ and found its weight to be just 105 pounds! I had it cleaned 
and dressed in regulation order. Salted it away in a vessel, 
_ changed the brine on it twice in the next 24 hours, then took 
a fair-sized piece, had it carefully and properly cooked, took 
one bite, and threw the whole cargo into the river. I had often 
_ heard it said that if a little was good a larger quantity was 
better. But I am now satisfied that the rule does not hold 
_ good when applied to catfish. A small one is fairly good for 
_ food, but a large one is abominable. So much for fish. Now 
about potatoes. In the fall of 1846 I purchased 500 bushels 
of very fine potatoes at 12% cents per bushel, intending to 
_ keep them until spring ard then ship them to St. Louis; and 
in the spring I did sack and ship 375 bushels and the pro- 
ceeds did not quite pay the freight and charges. The other 
125 bushels I gave to a man provided he would at his own 
_ expense remove them from my premises. In both these trans- 
- actions the balance was on the wrong side of the cash account. 
- But the lesson was of use to me in the years which followed, 
particularly when dealing in fish and potatoes. In those days 
in Iowa, dry goods stores sold groceries, hardware, queens- 
_ware, boots and shoes and whisky. J had taken with me to 
_Jowa a small stock of general merchandise, but o whzsky, and 
was told by my customers that I need not hope to succeed in 
business there, unless I added whisky to my stock in trade. 
But I lived long enough to demonstrate to the entire satisfac- 
tion of all concerned that they were mistaken, and that it was 
possible for a man to live and enjoy good health and a reason- 
-able degree of financial prosperity without either selling or 
drinking whisky. All of my competitors in business in those 
days differed with me on this question, and all of them are 
dead except one, and most of them died bankrupt. The out- 
look for financial success or the securing of bonanzas of wealth 
in Iowa in those days was by no means luminously encour- 
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aging. But we remembered it had been said by Bishop 
Berkeley, that 


“In happy climes the seat of innocence, 
Where nature guides and virtue rules, 
Where men shall not impose for truth and sense 
The pedantry of courts and schools.” 


And we who occupied the sun-down side of the “Father of 
Waters” believed that this was the “happy clime” because 


this same bishop had said in connection with the above— 
« Westward the course of Empire takes its way.” 


(Allow me to say here, parenthetically, that I am aware that 
most people say “star of empire,” but Bishop Berkeley said 
“course of empire,’ and I do not propose to change his words 
without his consent.) 

I remember no event of sufficient public importance in Scott 
county to entitle it to be recorded in the “ Historical Depart- 
ment of Iowa” until the summer of 1853. Early in that year 
there was a general awakening as to the importance and neces- 


sity of some means of communication with the balance of 


mankind. 

A railroad was then in course of construction from Chicago 
westward, and we hoped to induce the eastern capitalists who 
were building that road to have it strike the Mississippi River 
in Illinois opposite the town of Davenport, and then if possible 
have it continued west from there to Council Bluffs on the 
Missouri River. In furtherance of this plan, a conference was 
held at Davenport, between the eastern railroad men and some 
of the citizens of Iowa, the first week in August, 1853, and I 
was persuaded to undertake the task of canvassing the State on 
the line of the proposed road across Towa, on a line as nearly 
direct as possible from Davenport to Council Bluffs. My 
special business was to see the people at their homes or at 
their places of business, and where practicable call public meet- 
ings at different points along the contemplated line of the road, 
and to so present the advantages to result from the construc- 
tion of a railroad as to interest them in the enterprise. By 
agreement I was to continue in this work along the line of the 
proposed road for sixty days. My experience during those 
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2 sixty days, between the 12th of August and the 12th of Octo- : 


F 


ber, was not such as to make me anxious to renew it. 

One of the surprises with which I met was the large number 
of people on that proposed line of road who had never seen a 
railroad, end many of whom did not seem to have any wish to 


see one. This was to mea strange idea, and one that rendered 


my task more difficult, because when men are satisfied with 
their condition and surroundings, it is very difficult to induce 
them to change them. I could only account for these strange 
notions on the supposition that this class of persons had read 
and were in sympathy with the man described by Pollock in 
his “ Course of Time,” 
** Who thought the moon that nightly o’er him rolled 
No larger than his father’s shield; 


Lived where His father lived, died where he died, 
Lived happy, died happy, and was saved.” 


And inasmuch as this had been the result in his case they 
were willing to take their chances with him in this world and 
in the next. When I told them that wth a railroad the pro- 
duct of their farms would be worth from 50 to 100 per cent 
more than without one, they simply disposed of the case in a 
summary manner by informing mein a manner more energetic 
than polite that I was not telling the truth. One case of this 
kind which occurred in Des Moines is a fair sample of several 
others. I had called a meeting at the Court House one night 
to present the enterprise to the citizens. 

The Court House at that time was not a palatial structure. 
The meeting was held on the ground floor, which I believe was 
the court room. The weather was warm, the windows were 
all raised, and those who could not find room on+ the inside 
crowded the windows on the outside and were attentive listen- 
ers. While I was making the best presentation of my case 
that I could truthfully do, and trying to persuade the people 
that a railroad to Des Moines would be a great benefit to all 
concerned, some man on the outside, who must have been a 
near relative of Ananias, crowded his way to the window, list- 
ened for a few moments, and then turning away said to those 
on the outside, “Oh! that is Judge Rice who is speaking, and 
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he is the greatest liar‘in the State of Iowa.” My name was 
not Rice and the title of Judge did not belong to me, but it 
answered the purpose of the anti-railroad men, and was a 
“good enough Morgan” for the time. This is a sample of the 
manner in which my mission was received in what is now the 
city of Des Moines, and a great railroad center for the State of 
Iowa and of the Northwest. The crucial test of time and 
trial has relegated the obstructionists and dwellers in “ Sleepy 
Hollow” to the rear of the army of progress. Only in a very 
few instances did a little sunshine of encouragement fleck my 
pathway while on this railroad mission, but even a very little 
was gratefully received. I give one such case: I reached 
Council Bluffs on Saturday, which I think was the 2oth of 
August, and at a meeting that night, after I had made the best 
presentation of my case of which I was capable, without the — 
slightest token of appreciation or approval, I sat down feeling ~ 
that (in the language of the colored brother in reference to his 
prayer) I had had “my Jabor for my reward,” and that the — 
people of Council Bluffs did not think a railroad of much con- — 
sequence, but rather an unjustifiable interference with the — 
Divine plan, and therefore not to be encouraged because when 
the Supreme Architect finished the world He pronounced it 
good without a railroad. 
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However, while such thoughts as these were passing rapidly 
through my mind a gentleman in one of the back seats arose 
and broke the (to me) awful silence, in a speech not longer 
than a Lacedemonian letter, which gave me some hope that 
possibly all was not lost. 

His speech was neither long, learned, nor classic, but it 
seemed to inspire in me a hope that possibly my mission might 
not result in a total failure. Many things in my past life that 
[ ought to remember have been forgotten. But that speech I 
never will forget, and I here and now place it on record as 
some encouragement for those who may be called upon in the 
future to lead-forlorn hopes. It was as follows: “ My friends, 
I have listened to this man’s railroad speech, and while I am 
free to confess that I have grave doubts as to the practicability 
of the project, yet it may be wise to give it a fair trial, and 
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4 possibly some day we may see the locomotive coming across. 
these prairies head and tail up like a bedbug.” That was his. 
speech, and it is very safe to say that it was original. I am 


_ glad to be able to say that I afterwards met this man at Coun- 
cil Bluffs, when the road was finished to that place, and the- 
een horse was there to speak for himself. 

_ The Iowa of to-day is very different from the Iowa of 1844. 
and 1853. Now a magnificent bridge spans the. Mississippi. 


‘ 


: 
__ River at Davenport and another the Missouri River at Council 
_ Bluffs, making connections with railroads east and west that 
r unite with bands of iron the states of the rising and the setting 
sun. Farms, villages, towns and cities have sprung up and’ 
_ flourished where 40 years ago the prairie wolf held undisputed 
_ sway, and on beyond the sun-down boundary of Iowa the- 
iron horse speeds in his onward course, proclaiming the march 
_ of empire toward the setting sun, and Iowa has become the 
- half-way house between the rock-bound coast of the Atlantic 
and the golden sands of the Pacific. 

Among the citizens of Iowa whose names ought not and 
will not be forgotten are those of Gov. Kirkwood and Gen. 
N. B. Baker. The first is familiarly and affectionately remem- 

_bered by all Iowa people as the “old war Governor.” A man: 
of clear head and kind heart, with an honesty of purpose never 
questioned, that ever guided him in all his movements in pub- 
lic and in private life. Cool and deliberate, and aiming to be 
just to all parties, his counsel in all public matters was sought 
and relied upon by all who came in contact with him in public 
affairs. As one of the directors of the State Bank of Iowa (a 
bank which gave the State a safe and reliable currency and 
never failed), he was careful, industrious and painstaking in see- 
ing that the interests of all concerned were carefully guarded. 

At the meetings of the board, whether general or special, 
his presence could always be counted on to aid by his advice 
in the direction of its affairs. 

As Governor, during the stormy days of the Southern Rebel- 
lion, when wild war’s deadly blast was spreading death and 
desolation over the land, and when men and money were abso- 
lute necessities to stay the desolating sweep of the simoom of 
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‘treason, the Governor, without any of the meansand appliances 
of war to rely upon, and with a State treasury as empty as a 
church contribution box, managed to promptly put three regi- 
ments of Iowa troops in the field in answer to the first call of 
the President for go days’ men. And. again, a few months 
later, when it had been demonstrated that go days was not the 
end, but only the beginning, of the simoom of attempted rule 
or ruin of demagogues and traitors, I have personal and some- 
what expensive knowledge of ow and why a camp was estab- 
lished at Davenport, where from the 12th day of August 
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until the 12th of November, 1861, thousands of troops of infan- — 


try and cavalry were quartered and subsisted without any aid ~ 


or assistance of any kind from the State or General Govern- 
ment. All these things, which were contributing forces in the 
colossal structure of a restored Union, either do not appear in 
the National Records, or are only referred to in an indefinite 
or incidental manner. 

But the particulars, the embarrassments and discouragements, 
financial and otherwise, that had to be met to accomplish this 
work will never be fully known or appreciated, except by those 
who were the personal actors in accomplishing the work. 
How many men now in Iowa know that 3,000 muskets sent 
by the General Government and landed at Burlington for use 
to repel rebels from Missouri, who were killing and stealing 
Towa cattle, were held by the express company for $900 
charges, and their delivery refused until the charges were 
paid? And how many know of the bales of blankets for use 
of Iowa troops landed at Davenport and eld for $500 charges 
until payment was made? And how many know who paid 
all these charges and took the risk of reimbursement 2? How 
many know who furnished the $33,000 paid to the tst, 2d 
and 3d Iowa regiments, when neither the General Government 
nor the State of Iowa had one dollar? All these things and 
hundreds of others of a similar character belong to the un- 
written history of lowa. Governor Kirkwood probably knows 
as much about these things as any man now living, and some 
of these may possibly be referred to in his history, which I 
understand is now being written. The Governor was a prom- 
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_ inent actor in the successful management of the work of those 
: days, and to his sagacity in selecting men to aid him is largely 
_ to be attributed the good results which followed. He favored 

no cliques and had no favorites to be pensioned at public 
_ expense. Honesty and capacity were the only prerequisites 
Be “required. He believed in and practiced the doctrine expressed 
by the poet who said, 


«A wit’s a feather, and a chief a rod; 
f An honest man’s the noblest work of God.’ 


N. B. Baker was Iowa’s Adjutant General during the war 
of the rebellion, and was well qualified in many respects for the 
position, and in his administration of the affairs of that office 
answered in some respects the description given by a French 
- historian of Marshal Ney, who commanded the rear guard of 
the royal army, in that disastrous retreat from Russia after 
the burning of Moscow, to wit, “He was full six feet high 
and had an iron frame.” 

General Baker was genial, generous and intensely pahusise: 
tic in his devotion to the Union cause, and in his love for ¢‘my 
boys,” as he called the soldiers. Honest and unselfish in all 
his plans, he had the confidence of all who knew him, and it is 
very doubtful if a better man could have been found for that 
office. In many respects he was very different in his make-up 
from Gov. Kirkwood. But the Governor might have said of 
of him as Napoleon I said of one of his marshals (Desaix, I 
think), “ When wt me he was my right arm.” 

' The Iowa soldiers had no better or more unselfish friend 
than Gen. Baker, and all of them who came within his influ- 
ence were his friends. He had, so far as I know, but one ene- 
my, and that was himself. His convivial habits undermined 
his splendid constitution, and his iron frame succumbed to the 
insidious destroyer, resulting in the sun of his life going down 
when only a little past the meridian hour. I have a personal 
knowledge of many incidents in relation to his habits and finan- 
cial transactions, all of which indicated a noble nature, and a 
high sense of honor, but which I am probably not justified in 


publishing to the world. 
There is much in the record which he made that is worthy 
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of careful consideration by some who may read these lines, and 
whose personal habits may be similar to his. Doubtless all 
who pass the spot where now rests all that was mortal of N. 
B. Baker will be willing to say, 
“Green be the turf above thee,” 
Friend of my better days! 


None knew thee but to love thee, 
None named thee but to praise.” 


4 


And so I close this brief and imperfect sketch of two of my 
friends, one on this and one on the other shore, both of whom 
will be long and favorably remembered by the State in which 
they lived and labored. 

One of the important facts connected with the early history 
of Iowa, which has, and is now attracting much attention at 
home and abroad, is the prohibitory liquor law. Most people 
know something about Magna Charta, and when and where 
and why the people of England obtained that charter of rights; 
but a great many people do not know /ow and when and why 
Iowa citizens triumphed over the whisky barons, by securing 
the passage of that law by a Democratic Legislature. It may 
therefore not be out of place to let the records of the “ Histor- 
ical Department of Iowa” show that the first law of that kind 
that the State had was conceived and put in proper legal form 
in Davenport, by David, S. True, John L. Davies and one other 
man. No other person than these three had anything to do 
with originating it. True and Davies have long since crossed 
the dark river, but the “other man” is still on the time side of 
that river, with his face to the foe, and the words “ No Sur- 
render” inscribed upon his banner. * * * 


I give in these pages an imperfectly written sketch of my 
experience in Des Moines nearly 4o years ago, when it was 
only a village in a sparsely settled country, and when a large 
number of her citizens doubted the practicability of construct- 
ing a railroad through the State of Iowa. Men of intelligence 
on other subjects ridiculed the idea, because, as one prominent 
lawyer in Muscatine said at one of our public meetings: “Iowa 
is an agricultural State. Her principal productions are wheat 
and corn, cattle and hogs, and live stock cannot be taken to 
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an eastern arker because the distance is too great to carry 
them on cars. And flour cannot be carried such a distance 
on a railroad without shaking the barrels to pieces, unless 
the barrels are strong and heavy as pork barrels, and that 
_ would be so expensive as to make it unprofitable.” Allow 
-me to digress a moment from the thread of my statement 
&t0 say (as Paul said of Alexander the coppersmith) these 
BP iegyers dil me and my case “much evil,” because some 
_ people think that because a man is learned in the law he 
, necessarily knows everything else. They seem to forget the 
A fact that 


a a mae Ca 


“One science only will one genius fit, 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit.” 


. The argument that railroads could not be utilized to car ry 

_ agricultural products to an eastern market was the most 
formidable one with which the railroad enterprise of that 
early day had to contend. And the fact of these objections 
coming from men of education and influence in the State 
blocked the wheels of progress and emphasized the words 
of one who said— 


“ Truths would you teach, to save a sinking land, 
4 All fear, none aid you, and few understand.” 


But, having passed the crucial test of time and trial, Iowa is 
to-day very different from the Iowa of 40 years ago. The 
ox team has given place to more modern and rapid means of 
communication and transportation. The spirit of progress 
has swept aside the old methods of transit, and seizing upon 
the heretofore untamable spirits of fire and water, and binding 
them in an iron harness of man’s construction, has yoked them 
to his triumphal car, and then leaping upon his seat of power, 
has thrown the free reins upon his courser’s neck and bid 
them outstrip the wind. In obedience to that command 
their march is now like that. of the fabled fated wanderer, 
onward! onward! still and forever onward, by land and sea, 
while admiring millions say in shouts of encouragement : 


—* Sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great. 
Humanity, with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate ! 
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In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on ’nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with theé,—are all with thee!” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE IOWA INDIANS. 


In May, 1821, the hostility between the Sacs and Foxes and 
Ioways culminated in a battle near Iowaville, the result of 
which was the transfer of the sovereignty of that region from 
the Ioways’to the Sacs and Foxes. The Ioways had returned 
from a hunt and were preparing to celebrate their return by a 
horse race. A plan previously laid to march against Black 
Hawk on Rock river had been discovered, and Black Hawk 
by a forced march reached the village of the Ioways while 
they were at the height of their carousal. After the first on- 
slaught the battle progressed by detachments of twenty-five to 
fifty on a side until all the loway warriors were slain.. The 
old men were then ruthlessly slaughtered. The Sacs and 
Foxes had gained supremacy, and after the release of Black 
Hawk, after the Black Hawk war, he lived upon this battle 
ground, and died and was buried there. In 1824 the Ioways 
ceded to the United States all their lands in northern Missouri. 
Mahaska then lived on the Des Moines river, about one hun- 
dred miles from its mouth. Going to Washington he unex- 
pectedly met on his way his lovely wife Rantchewaime, who 
insisted upon going with him. After his return he settled 
down to a peaceful cultivation of the soil. His wife was a 
beautiful woman of true Christian character. Mahaska said of 
her, ‘“‘ Her hand was closed to those not in need, but was like 
a strainer full of holes to the needy.” She had a remarkable 
influence over her tribe, but lost her life by being thrown from 
a horse. Mahaska lost standing with the warlike of his tribe, 
having aided the United States in arresting some of them. He 
removed to the vicinity of the Nodaways in Cass county, and 
was slain in 1834 in the southeast part of the county about 
sixty miles from his village."—Lectwre on “Iowa Indians,” by 
Dr. J. L. Pickard, before the State Historical Society. 
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_THE TWENTY-FOURTH IOWA VOLUNTEERS. 
From MUSCATINE TO WINCHESTER. 


ee BY THAD. L. SMITH. 


NotE.—The following history of the 24th Iowa Infantry was written by Mr. 
Smith, a private, while in the service, before the close of the war, beginning with 
the organization of the regiment, and closing September 1, 1864. It was Mr. 
7 Smith’s intention to complete it after the close of the war, but sickness delayed 


E 


"the work, and death came before he was able to finish it. We are indebted to 
John S. Ring for the copy, which is now for the first time published, after a lapse - 
4 of more than twenty-eight years since it was written. Mr. Ring has preserved 
_ this most interesting paper all these years, having copied it into the regimental ' 
4 record book, and now hands it over to the Historical Department. 


Soon after the proclamation of the President in July, 1862, 
calling for three hundred thousand additional troops, Eber C, 

J PByam, of Mount Vernon, Linn county, obtained a commission 
as colonel to raise a regiment to be called the “ lowa Tem- 
perance Regiment.” Accordingly, circulars were issued and 
_ distributed through counties adjoining Linn, announcing the 
- name and character of the regiment. Parents who had thus 
far withheld their consent to the request of sons who wished 
to assist in defending the safeguard and palladium of their lib- 
erties, more through fear of vices and temptations of camp 
life than of the enemy’s missiles, now gave them the parting 
blessing and bade them go forth with the Temperance Band. 
By the middle of August more than double the required num- 
ber of companies were reported as full, organized and ready to 
march to the appointed rendezvous. Out of those reported as 
ready, the following were chosen: three from Linn county (F, 
G, and H), under Captains Dimmitt, Vinson and Carbee; two 
from Cedar county (B and-C), under Captains Rathbun and 
Johnson ; one from Johnson county, Company D, under Cap- 
tain Casebeer; one from Tama, Company E, under Captain 
Clark: two from Jackson county, A and I, under Captains 
Henderson and Martin, and one from Jones county, K, under 
Captain Williams. Those thus selected were ordered to report 
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_at the place of rendezvous, Muscatine, on the Ist of September. 
_After medical inspection and the discharge of all not able bodied, 
many of the companies were still full to overflowing. Those 
-companies having more than the requisite number were com- 
pelled to transfer to our neighbors of the 35th Iowa. __ 

Camp Strong is situated about one and a half miles south- 
-west from Muscatine. New barracks had been constructed for 
our reception. -. They formed two sides of a square by con- 
necting with those prepared for the 35th Iowa, forming a right 
-angle triangle fronting on a level green parade ground. In the 
center a pole had been erected for the purpose of floating the 
stars and stripes, and afterwards used also as the center of a 
-circle about which refractory soldiers were made to revolve. 
At the foot of the pole a very diminutive piece of artillery 
announced the ascent of the stars and stripes at sunrise, and 
their descent at sunset. 


The organization of the regiment was effected on the 13th ~ 


-of September, and it was mustered into the United States ser- 
vice on the 18th of the same month, by Captain H. B. Hender- 
shott, of the ist U. S. Artillery. 
-effected was as follows: 


The organization when 


REGIMENTAL ORGANIZATION. 


Names. Rank. Postoffice Address. Remarks. 
EberiCy Byam tnece \Colonel.. .|Mt. Vernon, Linn Co. |Resigned June 30, 1863. 
John Q. Wilds ..... Lt. Col. ..|Mt. Vernon, Linn Co./Wounded in action Oct. 


| 19; Died Nov. 18, ’64. 
\Major. .. .) Tipton, Cedar County./Appointed Lt. Col. Nov. 


Ig, 1864. 


Ed Wright 


oh P; Bly seastese .|Surgeon. ; 


John M. Witherwax. 


Henry M, Lyons... 
Charles L. Byam... 
Luke Baldwin...... 
Daniel W. Camp. ... 


John H. Maxon...../Com, § 


Albert B. Eshleman, 


‘Samuel J. Starr 


Cedar Rapids, Linn Co} 


|Ass’t Sur,|Davenport, Scott Co, .| 


.|Ass’t Sur, |Cedar Rapids, Linn Co 
.|Adjutant . 


Mt. Vernon, Linn Co. 
.|Marengo, Iowa County} 


feaucs Major|Mt. Vernon, Linn Co. 


lOO MS Se. 


| 


rgt.|Mt. Vernon, Linn Co, 
Marengo, Iowa County 


Hos. Stwd.|Lisbon, Linn County . 


Resigned June 9, 1863. 
Appointed Surg. July 15, 
63; resgd. Nov. 4, ’64. 
Apptd Sur. Dec. 1, 1864. 
Resigned July 25, 1863. 
Died March 1, 1863. 
Promoted to Adj. Sep. Io, 
1863; res. Nov. 16,’64. 
Died March 1, 1863. 
Promoted to R. Q. M. 
March 23, 1863. 
Discharged M’ch 20, ’63. 
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The lines were 


Many were the amusing scenes that 
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The time here was spent in drilling, parades, etc., preparatory 
to taking the field. Our camp was carefully guarded by 


soldiers armed. with wooden swords at first. 


as regularly visited each night by the officer of the day as 
though an enemy were at hand, and liable at any moment 


to pounce upon us. 


occurred during these excursions, while teaching the soldier 
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the important duties of the sentinel, the instructors and soldiers 
being alike novices in the art. 


During this period many took advantage of the weakness of © : 


the mode of opposing them and escaped the restrictions of the 
camp by breaking guard, but none for any other purpose than 
that of an hour’s pleasure in the city—whence they returned as 
they came, sometimes pursued to their bunks by the corporal 
of the guard. 

Thus the regiment paraded and drilled with wooden swords 
and guns until the middle of October, when it was armed with 
new Enfield rifles. During our stay here the citizens of Mus- 
catine ministered in various ways to our physical wants. Our 
patients in the hospital received every attention from the kind 
and hospitable ladies of that place that could be expected. Our 
neighbors of the 35th joined us in all our sports, which were 
generally of manly character and tended to strengthen our 
muscles for the endurance of hardships soon to come. The 
water at this camp was extremely bad. It must have been an 
oversight on the part of those selecting the site of the camp. 
A species of quicksand mingled with it and was productive of 
much sickness, principally that scourge of all new soldiers, 
‘diarrhoea. But the most fatal scourge of our camp here was 
measles. Had the small-pox visited the regiment it could 
hardly have been more destructive in its effects. In some of 
the companies nearly one-fourth were suffering from it at the 
same time. Its severity made many who were spectators to 
the scene rejoice that they had passed through that ordeal in 
childhood’s years; still those that had it bore it cheerfully, 
and thought they would soon be well again. But in this hope 
we were all disappointed. Could they have received the 
careful nursing of home, they might have recovered entirely. 
Not so, however, with the great majority of those taking the 

chance nursing of the camp. 

There were about fifty cases in all. More than forty of that 
number either died of diseases having their origin in the 
measles, or were soon afterwards discharged for disability. 
‘But seven so far recovered as to be of further benefit to the ser- 
vice. ‘There were a few cases of typhus fever at this camp, two 


} 
; 
i 
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of which proved fatal. Marching orders were received about 
. the 19th of October and the regiment embarked on the follow- 
ing morning, Oct. 2oth, for St. Louis, expecting to be landed 
there; but sad was the disappointment experienced by all 
j when orders came to report forthwith to the general command- 
ing at Helena, Ark. The six left companies were immediately 
Wscnsterred to the steamer Empress, and placed under com- 
¥ mand of Lieut. Col. J. Q. Wilds. The remaining four compa- 
nies, under command of Major Ed Wright, were embarked 
z on board of the steamer Imperial. They were joined by the 
_ 26th Iowa on the next morning. The steamer, packed with 
about 1,200 troops, departed for Helena. Snow had fallen 
during the night and the morning was very cold. The 
* steamer, though one of the largest, was packed above and 
_ below and on every side. This was the introductory step of 
the regiment to the hardships of the soldier’s life. The entire 
command disembarked at Helena October 28th, and encamped 
about one mile south of town on the river bank. The army 
which had come through from Batesville with Gen. Curtis 
was then there. They had constructed winter quarters, upon 
~ which business the “forty dollar men,’ as they termed us, 
immediately embarked. The regiment was assigned to the 
brigade commanded by Gen. McGinnis, then Colonel of the 11th 
Indiana. The regiment was now about 950 strong, including 
officers and men. The health of the men was good when 
they first arrived, but their late exposure on the steamer, and 
the effect of the water from the river and the malaria arising 
from a cypress swamp about a mile in the rear of the camp, 
soon swelled the sick list to more than a hundred. Whether 
these evils could: have been avoided at that time or not it is 
useless to inquire. The operations then pending against Vicks- 
burg, via Holly Springs, doubtless rendered the concentration 
of all the available forces within reach necessary. Helena was 
probably the best objective point, for any forces not connected 
with those under the immediate command of Major General 
Grant. On the 17th of November an expedition was sent out 
under command of Brig. Gen. A. P. Hovey, of which the 24th 
Iowa formed a part. After being out three days and going to 
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the mouth of White River, it returned without having beet 


disembarked or having seen the enemy. Another expedition : 
left Helena on the 28th of November under command of Gen. 
Hovey for Cold Water, Miss.,~where they arrived the 30th of 
November. Cold Water is about forty miles from Delta, the - 
point of landing on the Mississippi river. In this march the — 


regiment received its first experience of that nature. Although 
the knapsacks proved to be a very inconvenient and trouble- 
some method of transportction, they kept pace with the west- 
ern troops without much difficulty. The force at Cold Water 
was intended to check the retreating force of the enemy until 
General Grant could come up and “bag” them, or at ‘least cut 
them off from Vicksburg. One brigade remained here, while 
another with a small force of cavalry advanced to Oakland, 
about 20 miles further. On the afternoon of the 1st of De- 
cember cannon were heard in the direction of Oakland—the 
first sound of hostile greeting between foemen that had yet 
reached the ears of the 24th. The troops were immediately 
ordered into line and started on the double-quick to the scene 
of action, . 

Crossing the Tallahachie, a few hundred yards below the 
mouth of Cold Water, on a pontoon bridge, all were rapidly 
hurried .to the front. After advancing about seven miles, a 
messenger arrived from the front announcing the discomfiture: 
of the enemy, and capture of 40 prisoners. The advancing 
column immediately about-faced and returned to their former. 
camp through a drenching rain. Thus terminated the first 
prospect of the 24th to participate in an engagement with the 
enemy. Being joined by the comrades from Oakland, the expe- 
dition returned to Helena, where it arrived the 7th of Decem- 
ber. Another expedition was next fitted out under command 
of General Gorman, an energetic, violent officer, who could not 
spurn the rich offerings of King Cotton, on account of which 
innocent weakness he subsequently received a polite dismissal 
from the service, by being kindly advised to resign. This ex- 
pedition was intended to co-operate with a force under General 
Sherman which had previously gone up the Arkansas River. 
The fleet sailed for the mouth of White River on the morning 
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_of January 11th, 1863. News of the reduction of Arkansas Post 
_ by the torces of Sherman was received on the following day 
while near the mouth of White River. It then advanced to 
~ Duvall’s Bluffs, arriving the 16th and expecting to move thence 
upon Little Rock, Arkansas; but after having reconnoitered 
__ and waited for three days, the expedition for some reason was 
_-abandonded, and we set sail on the 19th for Helena. 


3 The weather was unusually severe during the entire period 


for this climate, and much suffering was experienced by the 
a troops. The regiment could hardly have suffered more in loss 
- of men in an ordinary engagement than it did from the effects 
of this severe and unaccustomed exposure to cold and rain. 
Many who had withstood all former changes and exposures 
- unscathed, fell under this. Immediately after ariving at Helena, 
_ January 22d, it became apparent that a change of camp would 
be necessary in consequence of the rising waters of the river 
and streams in the vicinity. The encampment was immediately 
transferred from the river bank to the first line of hills in the 
rear of Fort Curtis. But although able to escape from the 
__ water, it was impossible to escape from the mud which seemed 
- unfathomable. It soon became necessary to raise and pike the 
_ road leadjng to Helena, about one mile distant, from whence 
the supplies must come. Helena itself soon became a semblance 
of Venice. Main street could be traveled only in canoes. The 
citizens could get to market and visit their neighbors only in 
canoes. The Mississippi poured its mighty flood in front of 
the town, while its back waters forced their way through its 
streets and formed a broad expanse of water far away to either 
side. Much difficulty was experienced in landing and securing 
the necessary government supplies. The spectacle presented 
when these waters subsided may be better imagined than de- 
scribed. As soon as the streets became navigable for six-mule 
army wagons, they were called into requisition. The wet ground 
soon became an impassable slough. Boards were stuck into 
the ground all over the place with the warning motto of “ No 
Bottom” painted on them. The sick list, which had been fear- 
fuily large ever since the arrival of the regiment, was swelling 


to still greater proportions. 
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The average of fatality was not less than one per day in our 


regiment alone, while the hills rising high in our rear were 
being rapidly dotted over with new-made graves from those 
around us. This was to us the darkest period in the history 
of our military experience. Numbers were dropping into 
their last long sleep, not upon fields hallowed by the victors’ 


blood shed in defense of our country’s honor, but by the slow - 


and certain power of disease. 

The skill of the surgeons, although unremitting in the dis- 
charge of their laborious duties, seemed almost powerless. 
Chronic diarrhoea and camp fever (an admixture of all fevers) 
bore away many of the strongest men. Soon after our arrival 
in the new camp the 24th was transferred to the brigade then 
commanded by Gen. Fisk. He was a man of medium height, 
fine form and noble bearing. A countenance at once frank, 
benevolent and intellectual, having upon it the stamp of 
thought and decision. He soon became very popular in con- 
sequence of his well-known moral character, and his constant 
interest in the welfare of those under his command. Under 
his immediate command the regiment departed with the 
expedition fitted out by Gen. Washburne for opening the 
Yazoo Pass. It left Helena on the 15th of February and ar- 
rived in the Pass on the following day. Here they were engaged 
until the 23d in endeavoring to render it navigable. A vast 
amount of labor was necessary for the removal of trees which 
the enemy had fallen across the narrow stream for the pur- 


ee 


pose of obstructing the passage of vessels. Ropes were ~ 


fastened around the bodies of the trees and they were thus 
drawn out upon the main land. From thence the boats passed 
into the Cold Water and Tallahachie, the way being thus 
opened to the Yazoo River. Having effected its purpose, the 
expedition returned to Helena on the 23d. The fleet had been 
dreadfully shattered in the Pass. The guards, wheel-houses 
and smoke-stacks of the steamers had been wholly raked off 
of most of the fleet by the overhanging branches of the trees. 
There were none of the fleet that escaped uninjured. 

Spring now began to make its appearance and the waters to 
recede from the streets of Helena. About this time Luke 
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Baldwin, R. QO. M. of the regiment, fell very ill with dysentery. 
_ Despite the utmost care under the circumstances, and the best 
skill of our surgeons, he rapidly declined, and died on the first 
of March. He was the first officer of the regiment called 
_ upon to seal his devotion to our common cause with his life. 

He was eminently fitted for the position he had occupied. He 
E- “had always been careful, skillful and honest in the discharge 
' of his duties toward the government and his regiment. In 
addition to his business qualities, being of a cheerful disposi- 
tion, quiet and gentlemanly in his manner, his sudden and 
_ unexpected death was a matter of sincere and earnest regret 
among his brother officers of the regiment. 

Albert B. Echleman, the Q. M. Sergeant, who had been his 
faithful and unremitting assistant, was promoted to the vacancy ° 
occasioned by his death. 

Drilling, which had been abandoned in consequence of the 
severity of-the weather for some months, was again resumed 
with renewed diligence. The regiment rapidly acquired a 
perfection in this under the skillful and experienced instruc- 
_ tions of Lieut. Col. J. QO. Wilds, which on several occasions of 
- general reviews elicited the warm commendation of Generals 
Gorman and Fiske. The pride taken by all in keeping their 
arms in excellent condition contributed greatly to its appear- 
ance, and its estimation with those inspecting it. Meanwhile 
preparations were being made for opening the spring cam- 
paign. A thorough organization of the troops at Helena was 
effected about the first of April. The 24th was transferred to 
the second brigade of the 12th division, 13th Army Corps, 
under command of General J. A. McClernand. The 12th 
division was placed under command of Brigadier General 
A. P. Hovey, while Colonel J. R. Slack, of the 47th indiana, 
commanded the second brigade, composed of the 47th Indiana, 
the 56th Ohio, and the 28th and 24th Iowa regiments. All 
hailed the hour of our approaching departure with joy. 

Vicksburg was known to be the point of attack, but how or 
where no one was able to discover. The sufferings which all 
had experienced from the unhealthiness of the climate at 
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Helena arased the final day of eee with a deep and sol- 


There were none who had not a brother or favorite comrade 


sleeping the sleep that knows_no waking on the bluffs above 


us or in the vale by the river bank below. During the three 
months of January, February and March alone, fifty of our 
comrades were interred at Helena, besides a great number that 
were sent to the hospitals at Cario, Memphis and St. Louis. 
When the fleet was ready to sail from Helena on the morning 
of April 11, 1863, the regiment could muster but little more 
than six hundred rank and file. The fleet joined that of Gen- 
eral Quimby on the next day about five miles below Helena. 
There was great difficulty in obtaining serviceable vessels to 
convey the troops. Four companies under command of Capt. 
Henderson, of Company A, were put on board of a vessel 
which had had its smokestacks, wheelhouses and guards raked 


off in the Pass. The pilot declared the craft unsafe.and refused 


to go with her. 

After having been delayed several hours after the departure 
of the fleet, it was determined to man the boat from the troops 
on board. Accordingly Willis Vance, a private of Company 
G, volunteered as pilot, and the boat joined us on the morning 
of the 14th, having made the trip as soon as any of the fleet. 
We reached Milliken’s bend on the morning of the 14th of 
April, without any misadventures. Here the troops all disem- 
barked and went into camp. Preparations were immediately 
begun for marching. ~All surplus baggage was stored in an 
old barge—the only-means at hand of disposing of it. The 
column moved out on the morning of the 16th, and reached 
Richmond, a small inland town, early in the afternoon of the 
same day. The march was again resumed on the next day. 
The column advanced slowly in consequence of the heavy 
roads impeding the progress of the train. The country 
through which we were now passing is one of the richest and 
most valuable in Louisiana. An annual overflow by the 
waters of the Mississippi was prevented only by a succession 
of levees. We reached Smith Plantation, on Vidal Bayou, on 
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the picncen of the 17th. Up to this time the divisions of 
: -Osterhaus and Carr were in our advance. 

a The original intention to move to Carthage was changed at 
this time by reason of several breaks in the levee along Bayou 
_ Vidal, which placed Carthage on an island. On the morning 
‘ of the 2oth, our division (General Hovey’s) took the lead. We 
_ arrived at Nolan’s Plantation on the 22d. Cavalry swam the 
M ‘bayou in the morning to reconnoitre the country, and beyond 
a bridge was immediately commenced. Timber for its con- 
struction was obtained from a cotton gin on the plantation, 
_and such other buildings as were at hand. 

All the force that could be used was called into requisition. 
The bayou was very wide at this point, but less rapid than any- 
- where else. Parties were dispatched in all directions to pro- 
cure boats and material upon which to build a floating bridge. 
_ These were securely fastened by a network of ropes to the 
_ trees standing in the stream, and arranged in the form of an arc 
_ with the circumference up stream. Upon this the bridge was 

built, which when completed measured between five and six 

hundred feet in length. The train and artillery were all drawn 
- over by hand. 

The project, as well as the route, being one of our General’s 
own choice, the troops labored assiduously to accomplish the 
undertaking, while the General himself hurried up the work, 
being almost constantly present, as though nothing less than 

_the capture of Vicksburg depended upon the speedy success of 
his project. 

Our division succeeded in getting over,and encamped about 
four or five miles beyond the bridge on the evening of the 
27th. Next day we moved to Perkins’ Landing, and immedi- 
ately embarked on board the steamers which had a few days 
previously run the blockade at Vicksburg. Each steamer had 
_a barge or two in tow, which were also loaded with troops. 
All transportation, horses of field and staff officers, etc., were 
left behind. Our destination was Grand Gulf. The gunboats 
moved out in advance, followed by our little fleet of steamers 
and barges. We reached a point within four miles of the bat- 
teries at Grand, Gulf on the morning of the 29th. The gun- 
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boats were to sass and silence the batteries on shore, and 
we were then to land under cover of their fire, and carry the 


place by assault. It was a clear, bright day, and the enemy’s | 
works were clearly visible from where we lay. The gunboats 


formed in line of battle, and dropped down slowly and_cau- 
tiously upon the enemy’s works. The enemy was the first to 


open the ball. One, two, three, four wreaths of smoke, and | 


as many bright jets of water spring into the air. Still the sul- 
len turtles deigned no reply, as the enemy’s missiles failed to 
reach their advance. Another roll of thunder, more bright 
jets of water start up. This time discloses the approaching foe, 
yet still they were silent. But now the leading vessel began to 


leave the west bank of the river, bearing off to the left of their — 


works, followed by the others. Having formed a line imme- 
diately in front and to the right and left of their works, they 
squared across the mighty current, and then came the loud re- 
sponse to the enemy’s taunts. 

The compliments of the Admiral and his men having thus 
been presented to the enemy, the vessels separated and each 
began the battle on its own account. Some running directly 
under the guns of the fort and delivering their heavy broadsides 
at pistol range, others with guns of heavy calibre anchored 
out in the river, as if for target practice, settled themselves 
quietly to the work. The air seemed alive with a thousand 
devils, screeching, howling and _ hissing, while the roar of dis- 
charging cannon and bursting shells was loud and incessant. 
Through the black clouds of smoke lifting from the scene of 
the battle could be seen the meteoric pathway of fuse shells, 
which either bounded harmlessly from the iron mail of the tur- 
tles or went skipping over the smooth waters miles away from 
their intended object. An occasional discharge of grape shot 
would make the water boil around the approaching vessels. 

Meanwhile parties were detailed on board our vessels and 
sent to the holds with tow and cotton, and carpenter's tools were 
in readiness to stop any unlucky perforation of the enemy’s 
balls in that region when it should come our turn to meet 
their fire. Guns were all loaded and officers and men at their 
posts, in momentary readiness for an order to advance. The 


steamers ean out in the middle of the river, slowly paddling 
the water to prevent their floating too near the scene of action 
for safety before the gunboats had accomplished their mission. 
We could see there was great danger to be encountered in 
_ getting there, but knowing something of the indomitable will 
and perseverance of our leader, we did not doubt for a moment 
but that it would be done. It were needless then to be fearful 


of consequences, and each braced himself with a determination. 


4 to do his best, for in speedy victory alone there appeared 
sf safety. For four hours the battle had raged and the enemy’s 
_ position had been raked from every quarter. Still the saucy 
| guns from the fort belched forth their fireand smoke and storms 
of missiles. They could not be silenced. The brave tars had 
- done all in their power to accomplish the purpose. Meanwhile 
- our interest had become so great as to forget all else around us. 
The steamers drew up to the landing at Hard Times, which 
had the appearance of having maintained a very poor family 
_ ima very poor way, and much to our surprise we were ordered to 
disembark. After marching down the levee about three miles 
we encamped for the night on the river. We were now very 
- unexpectedly several miles below Grand Gulf. So sharp was 
the bend of the river to the right of Grand Gulf that we could 
not perceive its direction during the day. We then for the 
first time comprehended the full strength of the position chosen 
by the enemy. Soon after darkness set in, the gunboats again 
opened vigorously upon the enemy. The enemy replied 
slowly but determinedly. The transports, which had already 
run the blockade at Vicksburg without serious injury, now 
under cover of their fire sped rapidly by the rebel fort, followed 
by the fleet of ironclads. The bold adventure was as speedily 
and successfully accomplished as it had been planned, without 
further injury than the killing of a few battery horses on board 
the transports and cutting the hog chain of one of the rams. 
The return of daylight revealed the entire fleet anchored near 
the encampment. 
The divisions of Carr and Osterhaus and Hovey embarked 
on board the transports and gunboats, landing at Bruinsburg, 
about 12 miles below, about noon. Here three days’ rations 
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of hard bread, sugar, coffee and salt, were issued as quickly as 
they could be landed from the vessels, and at 4 o'clock P. M. 
the column was en route for the rear of Grand Gulf. About 
g o'clock the column, having reached the highlands of Missis- 
sippi, were halted for supper. An hour later, it was again in © 
‘motion. The divisions of Carr and Osterhaus were in advance, 
followed closely by that of Hovey. Not knowing at what 
point to expect the enemy, the advance moved forward cau- 
tiously and slowly. Every soldier has cause to remember that 
this feeling for the enemy in the dark is by far the most 
laborious and fatiguing duty that can be imposed on an army. 
It is a movement that requires constant readiness and cautious 
-dealing, while the drowsy powers are busy in their efforts to 
weigh down the eyelids during the intervals of its many halts. 

Occasional shots far in advance will create murmurs among 
the massed hosts in the rear like that of-a dreamer disturbed 
by familiar sounds in his slumbers. By daylight the skirmish- 
ing in front had become quite brisk, announcing the presence 
of the enemy in force. Halting at the foot of Thompson's 
Hill, the troops were rapidly preparing their breakfast. The 
General, riding along the line, put a sudden stop to these 
operations by orders to fall in immediately. Cannon were 
booming on the hill, the divisions of Osterhaus and Carr being 
already partially engaged. The column moved rapidly up the 
hill, and were immediately formed in two lines of battle on the 
right of Magnolia Church, the first brigade, under command of 
Gen. McGinnis, in advance. Although within rifle range of 
the enemy’s position, the thick foliage and dense undergrowth 
completely hid his lines. The country was exceedingly 
broken, there being a continuous succession of knobs and 
precipitate hillsides, while almost impenetrable canebrakes 
choked up the deep, narrow ravines. An effort to turn the 
enemy's right resting on Bayou Pierre had failed, and by 
means of posting small bodies of men on the knobs he was 
enabled to develop a long lire to the left. From these knobs 
then he. must be driven. Small parties of skirmishers were 
now sent out to discover his position and practicable routes 
leading to it on our right, while our left held the enemy in 
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check, preventing any effort that might be made to assail and 
turn it. By this means the several knobs were successfully 
charged, and the enemy’s left made to retire. The enemy 
stubbornly resisted every advance, and would abandon his 
position only when forced to. To the regiment or brigade 
Fo ches the most practicable route would be assigned the duty 
‘of charging the enemy from his position. During the day 
d ‘there was considerable strife among field and staff officers as 
sto which regiments or brigades should have the honor of 
,  assailing the enemy’s positions when more than were required 
7 were at hand. An amusing incident of this nature occurred. 
_about 8 o'clock a.m. The line in struggling forward through 
_acanebrake had become much confused and broken up, the 
- men of the 28th and 24th Iowa regiments becoming mingled. 
Lieut. Col. Wilds, presuming Col. Byam to be at the center 
of the regiment and regulating the line there, mistook the 
colors of the 28th Iowa for our own and followed them with 
the four right companies. But it was afterwards ascertained 
that Col. Byam had left the field, having become sick and faint, 
and much to his own injury had failed to have the fact report- 
- ed to Col. Wild, upon whom the command now devolved. 
- Major Wright on the left, with the colors and the six remain- 
ing companies, bore to the left in order to pass around the 
canebrake, thus dividing the regiment. A similar accident 
happened to the 34th Indiana, of the first brigade. 

The six companies under Major Wright and five companies 
of the 34th Indiana arrived first in an open space beyond the 
canebrakes. 

Here General Hovey ordered Col. Cameron of the 34th 
Indiana to charge a battery which the enemy had planted on 
the crest of the hill. Col. Cameron remarked that there were 
but five companies present, but that he would charge it if the 
General so ordered. 

Col. Slack, commanding our brigade, proposed uniting the 
two parts of regiments. To this the General objected, 
desiring that our regiment should do it. Col. Slack then 
eagerly responded: “Then let the 24th Iowa go in. Six 
companies can do it. The Hawkeyes will do it.” But the 


- from another direction, the three regiments carrying the { point, 
and each claiming the honor of the victory. The battle con- 
--tinued in this way until nearly nightfall, no regiment on cithee 


' by our forces. Then a lull, during which the enemy took a 
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arriving soon after, the regiment was ordered to adv 
‘the charge. About this same time two regiments | 
division, the 8th and 18th Indiana, charged the same 


side being exposed to fire at any one time very long, owing to 
‘the broken nature of the ground. At intervals a deep, sudden 
-roll of musketry and artillery, followed soon after by a shout 
of triumph; announced.the capture of some advanced position 


“new position, while our artillery and infantry were advanced. 
One point after another was gained in this way on the right, 
until the enemy began to entertain fears of being cut off from 
the Port Gibson road. The entire right ef this line had been 
forced back until it was nearly at right angles with the line on 
the left. The retreat soon after began in good earnest. The 
victory was won. Several hundred prisoners, part of his train 
and much of his artillery fell into our hands. The primary 
object of the battle was accomplished. Grand Gulf was 
evacuated. The whole loss in the 24th Iowa was but one 
killed and seven wounded. It was a hard battle, but bloody 
only at intervals. The difficulties of approaching the enemy's 
several positions were almost insurmountable. The field upon 
which the battle was fought is exceedingly picturesque and 
beautiful. The many knobs are crowned with the most beau- 
tiful of all trees, the magnolia. Their rich, polished green 
leaves glisten brightly in the sunshine, as if always bathed in 
dew, while their large, fine white flowers load the air with 
sweet fragrance. 
This battle is memorable as the first in that brilliant series 
of conflicts resulting in the capture of Vicksburg. As it was 
the first battle in which most of the troops enlisted in 62 had 
participated, the Generals, whose reputation rested upon their 
“success, preferred that the veteran troops of ’61 should lead the 
charges, supported by the less experienced in battle; a dis- 
‘tinction, however, that was never repeated. The courage 
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displayed by them on this day, whenever opportunity offered, 
j ‘onvinced them that this distinction would hereafter be wholly 
_ unnecessary. 
. It is not necessary to criticise the conduct of Col. Byam in 
this engagement. It is, perhaps, fair to presume that what he 
“said of himself was true. He was sick and faint, or, as the boys 
“would have it, sun-struck at 8 o’clock in the morning, reporting 
3 at the hospital, two miles away, for medical assistance. As for 
_ the rest, both officers and men conducted themselves with the 
customary valor of Iowa’s sons, receiving their just meed of 
_ praise in their brigade commander’s report of the engagement. 
_ Wearied almost to exhaustion by the day's labors, and suffer- 
ing for want of sleep, the men Jay down on their arms, in 
* support of a battery planted on a hill above us. It not being 
certain that the enemy had gone, and fearing, too, lest he 
_might be re-enforced during the night, everything was in mo- 
mentary readiness for an attack. All around was silent until 
midnight, when the pickets in front were falsely alarmed by 
some means, and discharged their pieces. A moment later 
and the line was in complete readiness to repel the advance of 
-the enemy, should he come. But the alarm proving to bea 
' false one, we lay down again, and rested without any further 
_ disturbance until daybreak. Learning soon afterwards that 
the enemy had evacuated Grand Gulf, and were flying towards 
Vicksburg, we took up our line of march for Port Gibson, 
about four miles distant, where we arrived about noon, and 
encamped in the streets. The town is situated on Bayou 
Pierre. It is tastefully and regularly laid out, containing 
originally perhaps four thousand inhabitants. It had no de- 
fenses, and our visit was evidently a very unexpected, as well 
as unwelcome event. It had never been occupied by any 
troops of either army before, and had a neat, cleanly appear- 
ance. Preparations were being made for a grand ball to come 
off the evening of the 2d, in honor of the victory gained over 
our fleet at Grand Gulf, but alas! the intended guests, such as 
had passed unscathed the ordeal of battle on the previous day, 
were tripping the “light fantastic toe” towards some distant 
point of safety from the ‘“‘ Yankee vandals.” A vast amount of 


- provender had been , prepared for the Paes regalement j 
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much of which had been distributed among the forlorn guests, 


~ as they hurried through the town. The remainder was claimed 


as the spoils of battle and was appropriated without further 
ceremony. . 

We crossed Bayou Pierre, on the 3d, on a floating idee’ 
and marched to Willow Springs. Here the column was 
halted for three days to await the arrival of the 15th and 17th 
Army Corps. Foraging parties were sent out to procure 
supplies. There being no transportation with us, and all 
private horses being left behind, the parties were instructed to 
forage teams and horses for mounted officers, which was 
accordingly done. All the mills in the vicinity were im- 
mediately set in motion. . By this means a sufficient supply ot — 
meal was obtained. There were plenty of cattlein the country 
for beef, and the smoke-houses were full of pork. Bacon, salt, 
sugar and molasses were abundant, besides an abundance of 
poultry and many other luxuries not known in the govern- 
ment ration. 

Foraging parties usually returned to camp mounted on 
mules or horses, or in fine carriages, to which were hitched 
horses or mules, or one of each as circumstances favored, set ’ 
off with plow-harness or silver-mounted harness, again gov- — 
erned by circumstance. The riders sat in the midst of a heap — 
of poultry and sacks of provender, while the elegant vehicles — 
were freighted with all kinds of delicacies. Where the 
people remained at home private property was seldom dis- ~ 
turbed, but the greater portion of the planters having hastily 
abandoned their homes, thus furnishing direct proof of dis- 
loyalty, everything valuable or sweet to the taste was forth- 
with appropriated. No dwelling, however, was burned during 
this march, nor cotton destroyed. Forage of all kinds was 
found in abundance, and the army fared sumptuously. It was 
a wealthy cotton-growing region, and the accumulation of a 
two or three years’ crop had piled their cotton sheds full of 
that coveted article.: 

On many plantations from one to three hundred bales were 
thus stowed away in complete readiness for market. None of 
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tl is was disturbed by the passing troops. The dwellings of the 
y planters were large-sized, airy mansions surrounded by mag- 
:, nificent flower gardens and groves of evergreens, in the latter 
of which flourished pines, cedars and magnolias, wreathed 
_ about with tall thick rose hedges, which were just beginning 
eto bloom, The dwellers in these’ Arcadian abodes, when 
_found at home, seemed to possess all the pride and culture 
- usual among the Southern aristocracy, and presided over their 
E: dusky harems with much the same dignity that would become 
a a Turkish prince. In most cases they were masters of the 
situation, and although evincing much chagrin at our unwel- 
_ come visits, from motives of policy usually treated us with a 
_ gentlemanly dignity becoming their station. The women were 
. less guarded in their manners and language, and frequently 
_ treated us to a torrent of abuse, unequalled since the days of 
_ Shakespeare’s Queen Margaret of Lancaster. A hearty laugh 
_ was the usual response to these tragic outbreaks of indigna- 
~ tion, but they seldom had the effect of preventing the capture 
of favorite carriage horses, and the driving away of live stock. 
About this time an important capture was effected by Captain 
Smith, of Company G, while in charge of a foraging party. 
The party came to the abode of a wealthy planter, who had 
departed with all else valuable, except a favorite carriage 
horse, left for the use and in charge of his wife. Without 
provocation, the good lady began reviling the captain and his 
band before any seizures were made. Accidentally coming 
upon the horse, one of the band concluded it would be easier 
riding than walking into camp, and having the means at hand, 
made preparations accordingly. The vigilant keeper objected 
seriously, by intermingling passionate entreaty with the most 
bitter invectives. But plea, however eloquent, was of no avail, 
and the animal sacred to the household was ridden off in 
triumph. He was immediately purchased from the Govern- 
ment by Col. Wilds, and has ever since been a faithful and 
constant member of the regiment. He passed through all the 
battles up to Cedar Creek unscathed. Here he was seriously 
wounded, at the same time with his master. Having con- 
ceived a strong affection for Brownie, a mare brought into the 
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service ey Major Wright, he ‘was immediately purchased by 


him after the death’ of his lamented master, and having 
recovered from his wound, although deprived of the use of his 


caudal extremity in consequence thereof, is still performing 


duty in the regiment. There is something remarkable in the 
fact that although these parties, during the entire campaign, 
were constantly wandering away from camp, and scouring the 


country for a distance of 7 or 8 miles from its limits, they were — 


never attacked or in any way disturbed. We broke camp on 
the morning of the 6th and reached Rocky Springs early in 
the same day, a very small village, having originally but one 
trading store and few dwellings. Here about one and one- 
half days’ rations were issued, the first that had been received 
by the command since leaving Bruinsburg. Next day we 
were advanced about three miles to a place called Big Sandy, 
and took position in readiness for an~attack, which it was 
rumored would soon be made. Next day the troops were 
reviewed by Gen. Grant in person. A few more rations were 
issued while at this point, the last we were to receive until 
after the capture of Haines’ Bluff. Weremained here until the 
1oth, foraging as usual, and saving rations for a march by 
this means. 

We moved:-near to a small town on the 1oth, called Cayuga. 
Here we were joined by the corps of McPherson and Sherman, 
which were formed on our right. The evening was clear, plea- 
sant-and beautiful. Here for the first time was assembled the 
grand army. 

Miles away to our right gleamed the bright camp-fires of 
more than 50,000 armed men, while hill and dale rang with 
the inspiring chorus of national airs being discoursed by more 
than a score of brass bands. How strong we felt! How 
unimportant we thought our enemy! We no longer enter- 
tained any fears concerning the result. 

We moved out again on the morning of the 12th, encoun- 
tering the advance cavalry of the enemy’s forces at Fourteen 
Mile creek. 

The columns were wheeled into line, skirmishers thrown 
out, and the advance began. An open field intervened between 
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the place at which the lines were formed and a narrow strip 
of woods along the bank of the creek in which the enemy 
were posted. A sharp skirmish ensued, when a charge was 
ordered. Without waiting to give or receive a volley, the en- 
_ emy withdrew to the opposite side of the creek. We encamped 
-on the ground which the enemy had occupied and _ halted for 
j the night. Next morning we crossed the creek and discovered 

_ the enemy’s pickets about two and one-half miles beyond. Our 

division (Hovey’ s) formed in line of battle, and threw out a 
e skirmish line nearly two miles in length and drove in the 
5 enemy’s pickets. The remainder of the force withdrew in the 
_ direction of Raymond. Skirmishing continued until noon, at 
_ times very severe, there being several wounded in the division. 
> Meanwhile the Pioneer Corps were busily engaged in cutting 
_aroad through the woods to the right. The whole force of 

the enemy, probably 25,000 strong, were not more than two 

miles in advance of our line. Had they been apprised of our 

position and number, they might very easily have captured, 

or at least utterly routed, our little force of 4,000 men. About 

1 o'clock an order was received to move out by the right 
- flank through the road cut out by the pioneers. When the 
~ column had gotten finely in motion the long line of skirmish- 
ers was withdrawn, and followed quickly after. This feint 
which resulted so successfully was made to prevent the enemy 
from sending reinforcements towards Jackson, in which direc- 
tion the columns of McPherson and Sherman were pressing. 
Marching rapidly, we encamped about dark in a corn-field 
about seven or eight miles from where we had been menacing 
the enemy. Scarcely had we broken ranks when a terrible 
rain-storm set in, flooding the ground and drenching us com- 
pletely. We had no reason to complain of the lack of softness 
in our beds that night. The wet and newly ploughed ground 
yielded to the pressure of tired limbs rather more readily than 
was desirable. Still there was no help for it, and each com- 
prehending the necessity submitted to the soft embrace of his 
muddy couch without a murmur. Resuming the march on the 
following morning, we reached Raymond about noon of the 
same day. Halting about an hour, we had time to inspect the 
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McPherson had routed two brigades of the enemy under Gen- 
erals Gregg and Walker. We there saw the prisoners captured 
by General McPherson. The citizens here talked ominously 
of an overpowering force which the enemy would hurl against 
us if we advanced any nearer their stronghold, Vicksburg. 


By the aid of this force they expected Divine Providence would — 
utterly destroy and annihilate General Grant and his army. | 


They seemed anxious to prevent so great a disaster, and kindly 
advised us to be warned and retire in time. Raymond was 
something. smaller and less neatly built than Port Gibson. 


Having been occupied by Confederate troops for some time — 


previous, it had that untidy appearance which the occupation 


of a small place always presents. It was defended by a single 


line of rifle pits from which the eyemy were dislodged on the 
12th, with considerable difficulty. Taking the road leading to 
Clinton from this place, the column moved out four or five 
miles and encamped for the night. During this march another 
Mississippi flood descended upon us. The roads were flooded 
with water in some places for a distance of nearly. half a mile, 
from 10 to 12 inches in depth. This time we encamped in the 
edge of the woods and had wet leaves for our beds. Here a 
plentiful supply of beef, bacon and mutton was obtained, and 
also sweet potatoes, but no meal, from the surrounding country. 
Advancing on the 14th to Clinton, a very scanty supply of 
meal was obtained and issued. The negroes were able to fur- 
nish us with a very moderate supply of corn bread as we 
marched along, and upon these we were mainly dependent for 
this very essential article of subsistence until the opening of 
communication via Haines’ Bluff. The negroes everywhere 
exhibited the most extravagant joy upon our approach, and 
were ever ready to impart all the information concerning the 
movements of the enemy that they possessed, and the charac- 
ter of the country. Although instructed by their masters to 
flee to the woods when we should approach, and told that they 
would be plundered and butchered by our soldiers, they, so far 
from having any fear of us, hailed our coming as the certain 
dawn of the “year of jubilee.” They readily exchanged their 


battle field of the 12th, where a portion of our forces under — 
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: ornbread for a little bacon from their masters’ smokehouses, 
\ hich, although they had not dared to touch it themselves, 
they considered safe to take from us in this way. 
| Clinton is a small dilapidated village composed mainly of 
~ small wooden buildings, although possessing a few elegant 
_ residences in its outer limits. The next morning our division 
vas placed in advance on the main road leading to Vicksburg. 
~ Skirmishers were kept well in advance of the column and a 
; few shots exchanged, the enemy’s cavalry prowling in-our 
~ front. Marching slowly, we reached a point about one mile 
to the left of Bolton Station. 
4 During the day’s march a tall Lieutenant of the regi i 
7 giment, in 
search of what he might find, stumbled on what appeared to 
- be an abandoned wagon-maker’s shop, and finding it locked, 
- became convinced in his own mind that it must contain some- 
_ thing very valuable. Calling for some assistance from our 
_ passing column, a sturdy, raw-boned, two-hundred-pound 
_ Dutchman volunteered his assistance. Having arranged that 
_ there should be an equal distribution of the supposed spoils, 
_ they proceeded to break open the doors. The carefully con- 
- cealed treasure welcomed their entrance with a hoarse bray 
that seemed to awaken the echoes of the forest for miles 
around. They brought forth their captured prey in triumph— 
an ass of ponderous proportions, and declared by the lucky 
captors to be worth $2,000 anywhere on the continent but 
in the particular vicinity of his seizure. A loud shout of 
laughter from the column was immediately answered by a 
louder bray. What was to be done? He was too valuable 
to leave behind, and it was determined the brawny Dutch- 
man should lead him. Advancing to the head of the col- 
umn, the sequestered prize treated the field officers to a length- 
ened operatic flow of original music, assisted by the jubilant 
Dutchman, the burden of whose song was “ Wo,” “ Wo dare,” 
“Vat you means?” Half an hour of this was all the weak 
nerves of the Colonel could endure, and declaring the seizure 
illegal, he ordered it to be taken to the rear and released, 
charging the long Lieutenant with the execution of the order. 
( Conclusion in next number.) 
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BY ALLIE M. LETTS: : 

One bright November Secing in 1844, a nies : 
stood at the door of a little log cabin in southern Iowa, bide 
ding good-bye to the eldest son and brother. oe 

He was.a big, strong fellow, larger than his father, but a 
glance at his face showed you that he was only a boy, not 
more than signices years of age, and his lips quivered a little 
as he tried bs say “ good-bye” bravely: 

“My son,” said the father, “ you are young to go out alone 
in the world to earn your own living, even for a short time, 
and you know it is not what I had planned. - In fact, all our 
plans have failed, or you would be starting to school now in- 
stead of going out in search of work.” » 

The boy answered cheerfully, “I know, father, but it is all 
right, or will be as soon as I get work; as I have partly learned 
the carpenter’s trade, I will get work with some carpenter, and 
as soon as I can earn enough to buy clothes and books, I will 
start to school, probably in Burlington. I will go every day I 
can till spring, and when you want to go back to our own farm 
I will go with you, if you need me.” 

“No doubt it is the best thing you can do,” said the father, — 
“but Iam sorry. I wanted you to have a good education; it 
is the only thing you cannot possibly lose. It is not like riches, 
that sometimes take wings and fly away. You are starting 
empty handed, too, but many great and good men have done 
the same. Nothing can harm you if you do right. Be indus- 
trious; shun evil companions; bea good, honest, true man, and 
all will be well. Farewell,” and the tenderness of his heart 
spoke forth in the Quaker “farewell” learned from his boy- 
hood’s companions. 

The mother had said her parting words the night before and 
only added, “ You will write soon, my son.” She did not say 
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“every day or week,” as mothers do now-a-days, for there was 
only a weekly mail, and the postage was a shilling on each 


letter, to be paid at the end of the route by the receiver. In 
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_ that new country, in those hard times, letters were either lux- 


_ uries or necessities, not every-day affairs, by any means. 


“Yes, I will write, but you may be sure] am all right if you 
F G0 not hear.” 

“But you will write if you are sick? Promise me, my son, 
-you will let me know if anything goes wrong with you,” anx- 
iously urged the mother, never dreaming that her request 


_ would be the cause of anxious hours, and a sleepless night, but 


the boy gave the desired promise, kissed her, and the little 


_ children, and went on his way. 


F 


James Maine, the father, and his wife were natives of New 
York State, and removed to Pennsylvania with their parents 


_ while young, married, and remained there till they had a large 


family, mostly sons. The fabulous reports of the rich prairie 
lands of the Great West attracted Mr. Maine's attention, and 
he so longed for better opportunities for a start in life for his 
sons than had fallen to his own lot, that he made a prospecting 
tour through several western States. He entered land in Iowa 
and removed thither in 1842, taking with him lumber to build 
a frame house on his new farm. 

Several other families, relatives and neighbors, went with, or 
followed them, and a little colony settled on the prairie, with 
high hopes and bright anticipations. 

Hastily constructed log houses and board shanties did duty 
for shelter the first summer, while they were breaking the 
prairie sod and putting in their crops; but with the summer's 
heat came sickness. Ague and malarial fevers were prevalent, 
and often there was scarcely one well person in the little 
colony. 

First settlers in the western States had to contend with a 
great deal of sickness from several causes: First, the change 
of climate was great from the hills and woods of the East to 
the sun-scorched, wind-swept prairies of the West. Secondly, 
they always settled in the edge of the timber and built their 
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houses near a spring or creek, probably in memory of the cool 
springs and pebbly brooks of their native states. mS 

But the little streams and springs were near marshy ground, | 
and the decaying vegetation there, as well as that caused by. 
the turning of the prairie sod by the breaking plow, caused 
sickness, and often death.. More than once that first season — 
the prairie sod was broken for a grave! Mr. and Mrs. Maine 
laid their eldest child, a beautiful daughter of eighteen bright 
summers, beneath the prairie flowers, that first autumn. 

The little‘colony was broken up. Some returned to their 
eastern homes, but Mr. Maine struggled along the second year 
amidst all sorts of discouragements, finished building his frame — 
house, moved in, and raised a crop, but the long-continued ~ 
sickness of the mother and the little ones forced them to leave 
their new home and go into an older-settled part of the State, 
rent a small farm, and await the further development of the 
country, while they were recovering their health. _ 

So, here we find them, thirty-five miles from their own home, 
in alittle log cabin not far from Mt. Pleasant, mother and 
children rosy with health again, the crops gathered, and the 
eldest son, Lafayette, leaving home in search of work, and an 
education. 

One afternoon, a few weeks later, the mother and younger 
children were alone in the cabin, the father having returned to 
the farm on business. The boys were in school, and as the 
short afternoon began to wane the mother laid aside her work, 
and set about preparing the evening meal for her little flock. 

Suddenly a clatter, and chattering outside, announced that 
the boys were home from school, and unusually excited about 
something. The mother met the noisy trio at the door with a 
smile. Judson, the eldest, a dark-eyed, manly boy of fourteen, 
said hurriedly : 

“Mother, there is a letter in the postoffice for father.” “And,” 
piped in Franklin, “ the postmaster wouldn’t let us have it be- 
cause we didn’t have any shilling to give him. He called it a 
‘bit,’ added the little fellow, contemptuously. 

“Give us the bit, mother,” urged Emmett, the youngest of 
the three, proud of the new western word, “and let us go right 
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back for it,’ for even the children knew how the homesick 
_ parents longed to hear from the old home and old friends. 
_ “Softly, boys,” said the mother, still smiling; “don’t all talk 
at once; I am afraid it is too late to go back to-night, and,” 
_ after a moment's pause, “ I don’t know as there is a shilling in 
the house; I'll see,’ and she dusted the corn meal from her 
_ hands, and left the mush to boil, while she went in search of 
_ the shilling. i 
_ She looked carefully through an old leather wallet of the 
f father, felt of an old-fashioned bead purse, searched carefully 
_though the many compartments of the “India box,” where 
_ precious things were kept, only finding a few tarnished pennies 
that had belonged to “the little boy that died” ; sighed a little, 
' put them back, and went on with the preparations for the sim- 
_ ple supper, saying, “ Your father has taken the little money he 
- had with him; we must wait for the letter till he comes home.” 
_ A little later, Judson came in with his pail of new milk, and 
_ while he was straining it, said, “I asked the postmaster to give 
me the letter, and I would bring the money in the morning, 
but he said he couldn’t do it, but he said, ‘Tell your folks the 
letter is from Burlington.’ ” 
Then indeed did the mother’s face flush, and her eyes look 
troubled, as she exclaimed: “ Burlington! Why! Judson, it is 
from your brother, Lafayette. I did not expect a letter so soon 
again. I do wish that postmaster had sent it out. Perhaps 
your brother is sick,” and her mother’s heart grew more and 
more anxious. 

Judson, wise beyond his years, said, “ Don’t worry, mother. 
It is some good news likely ; and if he is sick you couldn’t go 
to him till father comes; he has the team, you know.” 

“Why! Yes, I could, Judson. I could borrow a side saddle 
and ride Dolly. I used to ride on horseback a good deal when 
I was young.” “But the children, mother?” and he looked at 
the little sister and rosy four-year-old baby brother, and his 
face took on a puzzled look. Then the mother laid her hand 
fondly on his shoulder and said, “I could trust you with the 
children. Judson! you took good care of them more than a 
year ago, while I was sick. You would be just as faithful now 
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if need be,” and the two pairs of eyes, one so fond and | proud 


the other so trustworthy, looked into each other for a mo- 


ment, and it was settled. 


“Tt is too late to do anything to-night, but in the morning 


we must find some way to get that letter,” but there was little 
sleep for the anxious mother that night. 

The family was astir early the next morning. The younger 
boys were sent to school, and though Judson tried to hasten 
his morning’s work, his faithful hands found so much to do in 
his father’s absence that it was not very early when he set out 
in search of his shilling. 

Mrs. Maine sent him to Mr. Ingersoll, the wealthiest man in 
the neighborhood, to borrow the money until the father’s 
return. ; 

Mrs. Ingersoll met him at the door, and gave him a warm 
welcome, for he was a favorite of hers. She asked cordially 


— lee 


after the family, but when he made his errand known, her face ~ 


took on almost as much of a troubled look as his mother’s had. 

“T am awful sorry, Judson, but I declare I haven't a ‘ bit’ in 
the house. I wish to goodness I had; you should have it 
this minute. I know Mr. Ingersoll hasn't, either, so there is 
no use to hunt for him. I don’t know where in the land of the 
living you'd find a cent around here, either.” Good woman! 


no wonder she was puzzled; they were ¢he rich folks of the ~ 


neighborhood, owned several hundred acres of land, horses, 
cattle, and grain in plenty, but not a cent in money. 


What could be done? They could not send potatoes, or 


butter, or eggs to the postoffice, as they did to the store, and 
she looked pityingly at the boy, who was just starting home 
with a disappointed look on his face. 

A“ Hello!” from the gate called Mrs. Ingersoll to the door, 
and aman on horseback said, “Good morning! Mrs. Inger- 
soll, can you give me an early dinner? I have been riding 
since daylight, and my horse is tired, and I want to travel a 
good many miles yet, before night.” 

“Yes,” she answered; “come right in. Judson, won’t you 
take the horse around to the barn and water and feed him, and 
then come in again before you go home ?” 


_ This was not the first time Judson had done little chores for. 
this good neighbor and he did not think strange of her 1:equest, 


but as he came back to the kitchen door Mrs. Ingersoll rushed 


out, caught him by the arm, and whispered eagerly, “ Wait 


till this man pays for his dinner and then I will have the money 
for you, don’t you see? [ll charge him two ‘ bits’ for his din- 
‘ner and horse feed,” and the pleasure in her face leaped like a 


# ln 


* _ went in and waited as patiently as possible. 

How long that hour seemed to the boy while he waited! 

P knowing his mother was wondering at his delay ; and although 

_ Mrs. Ingersoll was not slow in preparing the meal, the stranger 
took his own time in despatching it; how very deliberate he 

> was, and how much he talked while eating. 

_ He told his hostess that he was a member of the Legislature, 

- going to lowa City—then the capital—to take his seat at the 
assembling of that honorable body, a day or two later. 

_ It was with no little interest that the boy looked at the man. 
He wore “store clothes,” and no doubt had a full purse and 
a very wise head. 

~ When tthe honorable member from county began 

‘ preparations for his departure, Judson ran to the barn for the 
horse, brought him around to the gate, and as the stranger had 
not made his appearance, he tied him to the post and went to 
the door to say, “ The horse is ready,” just in time to hear him 
make the following explanation : 

“Mrs. Ingersoll, 1 am sorry—perhaps I ought to have told 
you before—but I was sure it would not make any difference 
with you, but I cannot pay my bill this morning, but I will be 
along this way as I return and stop with you again and pay 
both bills at once. In the meantime I am under obligations 
to you for your kind entertainment. Good morning,” and he 
walked briskly to his horse, mounted, bowed and rode away 
just as cheerily as if he had not left disappointment and dis- 


may in his wake. 

“Well! I declare! If that ain’t too bad, Judson!” said Mrs. 
Ingersoll. ‘ Why! I was just as sure of that money, as if P'da 
had it in my hand! But I couldn’t say a word, could1? If 
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flash of light to his, and she flew back to the kitchen, and he 


— 


dean gered ee we 1 .n, who did not thi 
profits for a moment, was ga cast down for tl 


sible to his kind friend, and started hurriedly homeward, 
forenoon was gone and yet he had not found the much ne 
as she met him at the door. 

likely any of the other neighbors have,’ *and he paused discon- 


-days for that letter. Is there nothing we can sell for money ?” 


‘ple have to sell in trade.” 


‘doctor before they left their old home. 


" Judson’s heart was heavy, but he spoke as cheerfully as p 


shilling, and it was a sad face that looked up into his mothe rs 


“ We'll have to wait till father comes home,” he said after he 
had told his*story. “If Mr. Ingersoll hasn’t any money, it isn’t 
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solately. ; ; be 
“No,” said the mother, ouaele ; “but really I can’t wait | 


“ We have some corn, but none to spare, and they don’t buy 
corn at the postoffice, and the stores pay for Sapa peo- 


“The postmaster keeps a drug store, I believe,” said the © 
mother, and a little light began to dawn in her face, and she 
rose and went to a neat medicine chest, carefully filled by their 


As she looked meditatively over the case her eye fell on 
some bottles in one compartment, with the red sealing wax yet 
unbroken. As she lifted them from the case her quick eye 
read the labels, ‘‘ Wintergreen Essence,” and she gave a little, 
glad gasping cry and exclaimed, “O Judson! Look! Here 
are a number of bottles of wintergreen essence that your father 
took with that lot of mixed goods, on a bad debt. The post- 
master will take these, I know. Get ready quick and go,” and 
she hastily packed the bottles into a little basket, helped him 
brush his hair and coat, for no hurry ever made her forget to — 
help her little man to be neat and clean. 

How fast Judson flew over the ground, how the postmaster 
willingly took his bottles and gave him his letter, and how 
quickly he ran home and placed the letter in his mother’s 
hands, is needless to tell. : 

That dear mother’s fingers trembled a little as she broke the 
seal, and the eager children around her knee watched her face — 
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re ess. anherest: as she read, and when she laughed a rip-- 
g little laugh, and then half sobbed, and her eyes ran over. 
1 tears as she laughed again, they could only look on in 
nder. And this is the letter she read, written in a big,. 
awling, boyish hand, interspersed with many capitals : 


“ BURLINGTON, Iowa, 


oe 1844. 
Dear Father & Mother: 
3 I take my pen in hand to let you know I am well and’ 
hope you are enjoying the same great Blessing, I sent you 
word that I got here all Right and will now tell you how Iam, 
getting along. 
I could not get any.Carpenter work, It was too late in the- 
Season; I tried two days, then I bought an Ax, I gave one- 
; Dollar and Fifty cents for it, and it was all the money I had; 
_ Then I went to a woodpile and got a Hickory stick and made. 
an Ax helve and was ready for work. I got a Job right away. 
Got a job of cutting 15 cords of 4 foot wood for a pair of 
- Boots, good heavy ones. Iam cutting for a suit of Clothes 
“now. As soon as I get them and some Books I will start to 
school, I can pay for my Board chopping nights, and morn- 
ings, and Saturdays. Tell Jud and Doc to be good Boys and 
"little Sister not to forget me, and when I come Home I will 
Boring her and the littie boys some Candy. Don’t worry about 
me mother, I am doing First Rate. 
Your Obedient Son, 
LaFAYETTE E. Maine.” 
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The mother read this letter to the children, then gave Judson: 
a warm dinner and sent him back to school, re-read the letter 
and then went about her work with a glad smile on her lips 
the rest of the day. 
Strange! that she should wear a smiling face here in this 
strange new land, almost a thousand miles from the old home 
and friends, driven from the new home by sickness, living in a 
log cabin with only one room and a loft, on rented land, her 
eldest son out in the world earning his own living by cutting 
fifteen cords of wood for a pair of coarse boots, not a shilling 
in her purse, and money so scarce that the richest man in the 
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iaciglehed: and even the law-makers of the land, 


--train him to habits of economy and industry; that few bad 
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better off, and yet her heart sang for joy. “at 

For right down in her warm mother’s heart she sete 2 
this discipline, these trials and hard struggles, were making a 
man of her boy; that poverty could not harm him, but would 


habits grow without money as a fertilizer; that he, 
“ By poverty kept to his daily task, 
_ And by his daily task to virtue kept,” 
‘would grow.up an honorable, upright, useful man; and so 
with health and hope and faith in the dear Father over all, 
-caring for His own, why should she not smile and be glad? | 


LIFE AND DEATH OF THEODORE GUELICH. 
BY B. FO GUEL 


THEODORE GUELICH, who died at Burlington, on the 27th of 
January, 1893, has been for more than thirty years one of the 
notable men of Iowa. He was born in Schleswig—Holstein, — 
January 29th, 1829." He began the usual thorough course of | 
-education common to the ambitious German youth, and was_ 
preparing for entrance into one of the best Universities when — 
the revolution of 1848 began. He espoused the cause of the 
revolutionists with all the ardor of a freedom-loving young 
student, entered the army and served with great gallantry for 
three years. He was several times wounded in the heroic 
struggles which his countrymen were making for freedom 
from their oppressors, and when defeat finally came, he with 
many others sought a new home in the American Republic, 
beneath the protection of the stars and stripes that Baron 
Steuben and other gallant German patriots had fought under in 
the dark days of the Revolution of 1776. 

He settled at Davenport in 1851, and soon after established 
Der Democrat, a weekly journal which took high rank among 
the German papers of the West. While publishing his paper, 
Mr. Guelich found time to study the English language and 
‘law, and in 1856 he had made such progress that he was 
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admitted to the bar, and entered upon the practice of his new 
profession while still editing and publishing his paper. 
_ Heat once took strong ground against American slavery, 
_and was earnest and outspoken in denunciation of the outrages 
_ perpetrated upon the early settlers in Kansas by the organized 
bands of “ Border Ruffians,” who sought to establish slavery 
in that new Terri itory. 
x Although he had advocated the election of Franklin Pierce 
_to the Presidency in 1852, he fearlessly condemned his admin- 
“istration when it sought to extend slavery into the free western 
' Territories. He was one of the leaders in the anti-slavery 
-movement in the West, which resulted in the organization of 
_ the Republican party. 
* When the great rebellion of 1861 threatened to overthrow 
~the American Republic, which had long been the refuge of 
the oppressed of the old world, and President Lincoln issued © 
his first call for volunteers to preserve the Union, Theodore 
~Guelich, without a moment’s hesitation, enlisted in the 1st 
Iowa Regiment of Volunteers, on the day the President’s 
_ proclamation appeared. 
~ He was chosen Ist Lieutenant of Company “G,” and the 
" regiment was mustered into the U. S. service May gth, 1861. 
On the 16th Mr. Guelich was promoted to Quartermaster. 
He was in the battles of Wilson Creek, Belmont, and other 
fierce engagements, was a gallant soldier and an accomplished 
-and efficient officer. 
Shortly before the beginning of the rebellion, Mr. Guelich 
had removed to Burlington and established the /owa Tribune, 
a German paper, and entered upon the practice of law. At 
the close of the war he returned to that city and resumed his 
work in both professions with marked success. Mr. Guelich 
was not only an able editor of his own paper, but was a fre- 
quent contributor to some of the leading journals of the 
State, upon topics in which he felt a deep interest. He was a 
writer of the best style of English, and a powerful antagonist 
in the numerous discussions that he had on subjects of legis- 
lation, upon which he held decided opinions. He always 
maintained: his ‘views with rare vigor and ability. He was a 
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solid argument and close reasoning ne had few equals among 
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scholar and a gentleman | in all his nioemees a 


Iowa journalists. 

When the Republican party was panier: in Iowa for the 
union of all citizens opposed to the extension of slavery, Mr. 
Guelich was one of the most determined and eloquent advo- 
cates of leaving out of its declaration of principles all minor 


issues upon which the anti-slavery people were divided i 


opinion. He, with Hon. James Thorington, Nicholas J 
Rusch, Samuel J. Kirkwood and other wise and patriotic lead- 
ers, insisted upon the adoption of the national platform, which 
had consolidated into one party all who held the paramount 
issue to be opposition to the aggressions of the slave power. 
Many earnest and sincere men in Iowa strongly urged upon 
the first Republican State Convention the endorsement of pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic, which was then a live issue in 
State legislation, and a large body of the anti-slavery wing o 
the old Whig party as strongly urged a declaration for a 
protective tariff. But it was urged by Guelich, Thorington, | 
Kirkwood and others, that upon the one broad principle of 
opposition to the aggressions of the slave power, a powerful 
and invincible party could be organized, embracing men of 
diverse views on tariffs, national banks, Know Nothingism, 
prohibitionism, etc. But, if an attempt was made to incorpo- 
rate such minor issues in the platform, union was impossible, 
and defeat of the one great cause of national freedom would 
be inevitable. 1 
There were no more earnest opponents of human slavery in 
America than the thousands of Germans who had left their 
native land to make new homes in a foreign country, to enjoy 
the larger freedom which a republican government guaranteed 
to its citizens ; and their opposition to prohibition was as nearly 
universal as was their love of freedom and hatred of human 
bondage. The founders of the Republican party in Iowa 
wisely held the minor issues in abeyance, and organized on 
the broad national platform, upon which all anti-slavery people 
could stand and work together with hope andenthusiasm. So 
long as lowa Republicans stood on the old national platform 
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alone, Mr. Guelich was one of its ablest leaders and most 
devoted supporters. But when it indorsed prohibition his 
Opposition to such encroachments upon “ personal liberty,” as. 
_he termed it, was so decided that he left the party with 
_ thousands of his German fellow-citizens, and united with the 
Democratic party in a crusade against the Iowa prohibitory 
daw. However much his old friends and associates in anti- 
_ slavery days may have differed with Mr. Guelich in later 
_ years, none of them ever questioned his sincerity or motives.. 
A He was the soul of honor, but an independent thinker, and’ 
_had the courage to go where his judgment, reason and’ 
_ extreme love of personal liberty led him, as in youthful days: 
he risked his life in two wars for freedom from oppression. 
> Although a wise counselor and trusted leader in the 
Republican party for a quarter of a century, he never sought 
_ office, always preferring to work in theranks. Later in life, 
when he transferred his allegiance to the Democratic party, 
_ he was chosen Chairman of the State Central Committee, and 
served with marked ability. 
_ Last year he was appointed a member of the Iowa Colum- 
~ bian Commission, to fill a vacancy caused by the death of 
~ Judge Edward Johnstone. 

On the morning of January 27th he dropped dead in his 
home from heart disease, without any previous sickness. He 
was stricken down in the meridian of life, in the full vigor of 

_ his strong manhood, passing instantly from a career of great 
usefulness and all of its varied responsibilities, into the life 
beyond. 

I have known him well for more than forty years, and in 
the early days of the anti-slavery movement, was often inti- 
mately associated with him in political affairs and contests. 
I remember him as a young man endowed with strong intel- 
lectual powers, always cool and self-possessed, of excellent 
judgment, a vigorous writer and courageous leader, a manly, 
conscientious worker for what he believed to be right. 

He never truckled to power or wealth, but maintained a 
sturdy independence, that won for him the respect of all 
honest people. He was not hasty in reaching conclusions. 
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- back upon his private professional work for weeks, even 


He carefully weighed the reasons for or ; 
and when he had firtally made his decision ‘mapped re 
path of duty, he pursued it with an iron will that no consi 
ations of personal benefits eee swerve. P 

An intimate friend writes of him in the Burlington Hawkey eo 

“ He was a representative of the highest type of citizenship. 
Public spirit was strong in him at all times, strong even to the 
sacrifice of self on many occasions when the necessity came to” 
chose between the performance of what he considered a duty 
to the public, or the furtherance of personal interest. On 
more than one occasion the writer has known him to turn his 


months at a time, suffering not inconsiderable losses, when he 
had engaged in an undertaking of a public character, political 
or otherwise. And all this without the thought of personal 
reward, simply from a sense of duty, that permitted him not to 
rest until the self-imposed task was completed. He would 
gratefully and kindly accept a pleasant word in recognition of 
his services, but as to accepting any recompense of a sub- 
stantial character for himself, he spurned such an idea with 
scorn. He was ever ready to help a friend, and insist that 
others get their dues, ‘but he was too high-minded to give any — 
one the smallest occasion to think that for his work in behalf — 
of the public, he could possibly have looked forward to — 
compensation. Indeed, had Theodore Guelich done as most 
men think proper to do, and had he demanded, as he had | 
a right to demand, and accepted that recognition for his ~ 
political services which they merited, he would have made a 
remarkable career indeed. 

To his public-spiritedness, to his many virtues as a model 
citizen, the press of Burlington has unitedly taken occasion to 
pay glowing tributes since the hour of his death, and every 
word of encomium that has been said in honor of his memory 
is finding a responsive echo in the hearts of his fellow-citizens. 
All feel that by his sudden departure to the other shore 
they have sustained a loss. Yet how much greater is this 
less to the limited number of those who stood in close relation 
to him. For, known by all, friendly to everybody, accessible 
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fat t all times Bs any one seeking his kind counsel or assistance, 

it is nevertheless true that but very few really intimately knew 
the remarkable character of this man. The tumultuous 
period in which he passed those years of his youth, during 
_ which the character of the coming man is formed, had left an 

imprint on his nature, and disappointments in later years had 
Served to give hima certain reserve and reticence of manner 
“which often led those who did not know him well, to consider 
4 him proud, or harsh and austere. But he was neither. He 

_ did not care to unfold the innermost sides of his disposition to 
; everyone. That was all—and it was not everybody, therefore, 
_who was privileged to know his charming nature. Far from 
_ lacking in courtesy—he was really the most courteous of 
4 gentlemen, one who did not indulge in studied phrases, 
- but found it absolutely impossible to do or say anything to: 
_ wound the feelings of others or make them feel ill at ease in 
_ his presence. A story of grief, or suffering, or sorrow, always 
found him a willing listener. The needy ever found him 
~ ready to extend a helping hand. 

A leading trait of his character was the love of right and 

- justice. In pursuance of what he considered right, he spared 
not himself nor others. He rigidly followed the path of duty, 
as he saw it, turning neither to the right nor left. 

When he, the enthusiastic Republican leader, left the party 
that he had grown up in, whose principles he had dearly 
loved, it was not without many pangs, and only after months 
of anxious meditation. It took a long and bitter struggle 
with himself before he came to the conviction that it was his 
duty as a believer in personal liberty, to associate himself 
with the other party which he had opposed so long and 
bitterly. But having once made the change, he became just as 
earnest, just as loyal in his defense of the new political 
connection, as he had been in that of the old. 

His ability as a writer is too well known to need any 
special mention. A thinker by nature, he had the faculty of 
expressing his thoughts in forcible and convincing language, 
marked by brevity and elegance. There are few of his 


; naiouality who acquire x0 


oe _ he possessed. ss Bei ot aa. 
_ He was a man whom it was % ‘an Hever to nee a 


privilege to count as a friend. He would have achi 
greatness had he sought it. His life was memorable and 
successful, as he always tried to be helpful to others.” 


ae 
Of the members of the United States Senate in that memo- 
rable long session of 1850, I have as yet been able to trace but 


one, as still living and voting in this weary world. I have fol- 


lowed some quite fresh tracks quite hopefully till they sud- 


denly brought up before a barrier of granite or marble, a closed 
gateway, shaded by yews, and flanked by inverted torches. 
Senator and General George Wallace Jones, of Iowa, a hero of 
the Black Hawk War and several affairs of honor, who must 
be pretty far down on the sunset side of fourscore, was a 
rotable and gallant figure here during the Grand Army En- 
campment, and is again visiting the Capital, where he impresses. 
all who meet him by his wonderful vigor, physical and mental. 
In 1850 he was a handsome, elegant man, very dark, and with 
an abundance of tightly curling, black hair, yet no abolitionist 
for all that. He has still his manly beauty, his tall, erect figure, 
his elastic step, the charm of his smile and conversation. He 


has even kept his pretty curls; but he wears them powdered | 


now.—Grace Greenwood, in The N. Y. Independent. 


In early days there was a paper town by the name of Win- 
field, near the mouth of Duck Creek, in Scott county, which 
was one of Davenport’s competitors for the county seat. The 
Winfield people offered to donate ninety acres of ground and 
$825 to the county if their prospective town was chosen. But 
Davenport raised the bid to $1,200 and numerous town lots, 


and won the county seat. The ‘“ Winfield corn field” thus. 


narrowly escaped becoming a city. 
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A PRELIMINARY NOTE. 
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: In the field of historical collections and historical work our 
_ State has been very peculiarly situated. About the time of 
‘ the removal of the Capital to Des Moines, a State Historical 
_ Society was organized at Iowa City, in the belief, no doubt, 
_ that it would flourish under the shadow of our great University. 
* Possibly it might have done so to the extent that brilliant suc- 
cess has attended like efforts at the capitals of Wisconsin, 

Kansas and other Western States, but one single and simple 

element always necessary in every such undertaking was lack- 
_ing. That there were brains enough and culture enough in 
_ the Iowa Historical Society to secure magnificent success, no 
man of information will fora moment doubt. The only thing 
- lacking was money adequate to its support and the fair and 

logical development of its aims. This was never granted by 

the Legislature. Why not, we will not now attempt to set 

forth. Suffice it to say, that “the sinews of war” were withheld. 

As a result of this lack of support the State Historical Society 
has only accomplished what the hard work, personal gen- 
erosity and self-sacrifice of a few of its individual members, 
none of them wealthy, brought to pass. For this they deserve 
unstinted praise, for they kept alive that element of patriotism 
which manifests itself in seeking to preserve the annals, 
memories and personal relics and mementoes of ancestors— 
those who laid the foundations of the State and later defended 
the integrity of the nation on bloody fields. Then, in their 
contributions and collections, more than any others—-far more 
than those who enjoyed the emoluments of office—have they 
preserved nearly all of our early written and printed records 
now in existence. For these excellent and fruitful labors they 
deserve and should ever receive the gratitude of our State. 
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So far as publications are ire as the record of these me of 


is one to which those who come afterward can always point a 
with pride. In 1862 they founded, and continued until 1875, 


“The Annals of Iowa.’ This-was a quarterly magazine of dis- _ 


tinguished merit, and within its pages may be found more facts 
relating to early Iowa than can now be gleaned from all other 
existing sources. Its contents were made up for the most part 
of the recollections of leading men who had borne a part in the 
transactions which their pens delineated or who had known 
the men and-women of whose good deeds they therein made 
a record. The regular publication of this very excellent work 
was suspended in 1875, solely for lack of adequate support. 
It was, however, revived in 1882, by, Rev. S.S. Howe, and 
continued until the close of 1884. Hon. A. R. Fulton, of 
this city, was associated with him in its editorial management 


ern ae 


in 1883-84. Typographically “Zhe Annals” was a beautiful 
magazine. It was plainly but very neatly printed, and for the © 


most part each number contained a fine steel portrait of some 
distinguished Iowa man. Volumes of this work have become 
very scarce and command high prices. Many of the numbers 
are now difficult to» obtain. Some of them, indeed, are in 
demand at $5.00 each. As it looks now, the policy which 
cramped and finally let die so excellent a work is not to be 
commended. It is one, however, which quickly consigns its 
own authors to the oblivion in which they would bury the 
memories of all who have gone before. Finally, in the year 1885 


a new publication, appearing quarterly and called the “Jowa — 


Lhstorical Record,’ was projected by the Historical Society. 
It is carefully edited by Dr. Frederick Lloyd, and is a publica- 
tion which eminently deserves a remunerative support.. Each 
number contains fifty pages, and is illustrated with a portrait 
of some distinguished Iowan. But its outside support is 
unfortunately most meager and the State has done very little 
to keep it in existence, 

But while pecuniary support must be had to insure the 
development and continuance alike of historical magazines 
and historical collections anywhere, it would seem that 
this can be secured more easily and naturally at the Capital 
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than at any other point. At Iowa City t the great University 
constantly needs and demands appropriations. What it asks 
is really a necessity of the times and of our theories and systems 
_ of public education. But such large demands in one direction 
_ tend almost invariably to silence those in every other. This 
2 we believe to have been the prime reason why the State has 
_ not adequately supported the State Historical Society and its 
z- ‘meritorious work. It is a result of circumstances and not one 
S to call for the censure of any man or men. We believe no one 
_ will deny that the Capital is the proper place for a historical 
i collection. People are daily arriving here from all parts of 
our State. They naturally expect to see a great library, works 
of art throughout the edifice, collections illustrating our 
growth and progress, relics and mementoes of our pioneers 
and the heroes and heroines of all our wars. Nothing more 
delights the average tax-payer than a magnificent Capitol 
building well filled with collections in these various directions. 
Evidence of this is a matter of every-day occurrence. 

The collections in our Capitol were started in 1884 in a 
very unpretentious, humble way. They were continued wholly 
at private expense until 1890. True, two cases for their pres- 
ervation had been furnished out of the funds for the construc- 
tion of the Capitol, and in 1888 the Legislature appropriated 
$1,000, from which two other cases were built. In 1890 the 
sum of $3,000 was appropriated for this work. In 1892 the 
present law was passed under which the sum of $7,500 was 
appropriated for the present and next year. After that the 
appropriation is at the rate of $6,000 per year. Under this 
law collections are rapidly accumulating. There is a constant 
necessity for some means of communication with the people of 
the State, as well as of interchange with other States and Soci- 
eties. Offers of “Our Publications in Exchange for Yours,” 
are constantly coming to the Historical Department of Iowa; 
and unless some work like this should be promptly issued the 
State would be in the end greatly the loser. Through its 
pages, and by reason of its influence under proper manage- 
ment, it is believed that additions in value far exceeding its 
cost can be easily and regularly secured. These views were 
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presented to the Board of Trustees at the last meeting. That 


body by a unanimous vote decided that this effort should be 
made, and the first number is now before the reader. 

It was, however, deemed. judicious to retain the name, 
“ANNALS OF Iowa,” and accordingly the right to use it was 


secured from the owner of the copy-right at Iowa City. In _ 
reviving the publication it will be our aim not only to fill its — 


pages with the best articles we can obtain upon all topics of 


Towa history, but to render it as useful as possible in building 


up the Department of History now in the first year of its 
organization in our Capitol. We enter upon this work with 
much misgiving—with the deepest regret that this work had 
not been commenced under able and zealous management forty 
years ago-—but with the determination to make our labors as 
valuable as possible to the State. 


ORIGIN OF THE HISTORICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Allusion has elsewhere been made to this subject, but it has 
seemed to be a very proper thing to present, in the initial num- 
ber of the new “Annals,” a brief history of this work. In 
the year 1884, Mrs. Aldrich and I presented to the State, 
through the trustees of the State Library, a simple Autograph 
Collection, proposing, if it should be placed in cases in the 
Library, and properly cared for, to make further additions to 
its contents, as well as to illustrate it with portraits of the 
celebrities represented, adding also sufficient biographical data. 
This offer was accepted. In due time a case was made, and 


later on another, from funds appropriated to furnishing the 


edifice. But no one else was willing to undertake to arrange 
the materials in the cases. I was therefore compelled to come 
to Des Moines and do this work myself, or let the enterprise 
fall to the ground. We also continued to make additions to 
the Collection, both by purchase and solicitation. In 1888 
the two cases were filled to overflowing, and two more were 
needed. The Legislature that session put an item in the 
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general appropriation bill, allowing $1,000 to be expended for 
the care and preservation of objects in literature, art and 
science, which should be presented to the State. Of this 
ie $900 were used in building two more cases. The 
work of collecting went right along, quite at our own expense. 
_ But when the Pioneer Law Makers’ Association held their 
‘second reunion, in the winter of 1890, the Collection was 
“made the subject of commendatory resolutions, in which the 
Legislature, then in session, was earnestly requested to sustain 
the work. A committee from that body visited the two houses 
and presented the resolutions. As a result of this action a bill 
--was passed by the unanimous vote of both branches of the 
- General Assembly, appropriating $3,000 for this purpose, with 
' a provision directing the collection of documents, papers, etc., 
“relating to the earlier days of our Territory and State.” 
_ Upon its approval I was appointed by the trustees of the State 
Library to continue the work, with an allowance of $100 per 
month, during the years 1890 and ’g1._ I made every effort in 
my power to increase and strengthen the original collection, 
as well as to collect data for State history. 
At the next meeting of the Pioneer Law Makers’ Associa- 
tion this work was made the subject of a further appeal to the 
State Legislature. Many of the leading newspapers of the 
State had kindly commended it, urging the founding of a per- 
manent Historical Department in the State House. Governor 
Larrabee spoke of our work very kindly in his biennial mes- 
sage of 1890, as also did Governor Boies in 1892. As a result 
of this agitation a bill was introduced in the Senate by Colonel 
C. H. Gatch, of Polk county, providing for the establishment 
of a Historical Department, and making the original “Aldrich 
Collection” a part of the work. This bill passed the Senate 
by a unanimous vote, and the House by 67 yeas to 14 nays. 
It also provided for the appointment of a Curator, who should 
hold his office six years. The three lower southeast rooms 
in the Capitol, originally designed for the State Historical So- 
ciety, were set apart for this purpose. The work is placed 
under the authority of the eight trustees of the Iowa State 
Library. At a meeting held for the purpose of organizing the 
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Department, the writer was appointed Curator, and with the 
approval of the Trustees I appointed Hon. B. F. Gue as my 
assistant and secretary. The new rooms were opened on the 
ist day of July, 1892. * j 
While there have been detentions and delays, arising from 


the finishing of the new rooms, and the building of the neces- 


sary furniture, the business of collecting has steadily pro-_ 
gressed, and with results which I believe are wholly satisfac- 
tory to the public, as well as to those set in authority over the 
work. It was predicated upon a small collection which we 
began more than forty years ago, and continued six years at 
our own private expense. The only reason in the world why 
I am engaged in it is, that no one else would do the work, 
The Keokuk Gate City sometime since asserted that when I 
gave away the Collection, I gave myself with it! 

It has always seemed to me that at our Capital the State 
should build up and fairly maintain a great Historical Museum, — 
wherein should be secured as large collections as practicable | 
in State and National History, Literature, Art, Military Relics 
and Mementos, Natural History, Geology, Archeology, Numis- 
matics, etc., as it is practical to bring together. Such an insti- 
tution should be kept growing, for in the language of Prof. G. 
Browne Goode, “a finished museum is a dead museum.” 
There is apparently no end to the amount of materials which 
may be readily obtained for this purpose. The great need is 
a place in which they can be safely kept and conveniently ex-_ 
hibited. Such work has been in progress at the Capitals of 
Illinois, Wisconsin’ and Kansas for more than a quarter of 
a century, and with the heartiest approval of their people. 
Why not here ? 

Having, as above stated, become connected with this enter- 
prise, my only ambition is by earnest effort to deserve the 
approbation of the people of Iowa. 

CHARLES ALDRICH. 


Indian tradition says that the plat now covered by the city 
of Davenport was the site of a large and populous Indian 
village ; that it was one of the oldest of the Indian towns on 


the Mississippi was believed by the red men who lived there 
when the first white trappers and traders visited them. These 
traditions were corroborated by Black Hawk, who stated that 


for many centuries this had been one of the chief villages, as. 


_ far back as tradition reached. 
a 

4 A MONUMENTAL WORK. 
g 


a Capt. Frank E. Landers, of Webster City, has become quite- 


_ well known to people who have transactions at our Capitol 

involving action by the Executive Council, of which body he 
has been the clerk for the past five years. As such officer it 
is his duty not only to arrange all papers and documents to 
be acted upon by the Council, but to keep the record of its 
_ proceedings, check over and record and transmit to the Audi- 
tor of State the original copies of claims allowed, and per- 
form innumerable other duties as may be required. This work 
- would seem to be sufficient to fully employ all the powers and 
Capacities of an ordinary man; for in his way he must have to 

do with questions of revenue and assessments, as well as of all 


incidental State expenditures. He must know pretty much: 


everything that pertains to the business of the State. In fact, 
it would seem that such a busy man, such an untiring 
worker, would have little time to devote to any “ hobby.” 
But such a conclusion would be far from correct. “ At the 
close of the day’s occupations,” the passer-by may see “a light 
in the window” of his den on the west side of the Capitol, 
where it often burns until the small hours of the night. This 
state of things has existed for some years, and his task will 
most likely occupy these ‘‘spare- hours” for a year to come. 
The special work which is thus occupying the thoughts and 
so much of the time of Capt. Landers is the preparation of a 
Historical Geographical Atlas of our entire country. It is 
known to well-informed people that the boundaries of Colonies, 
Territories and States, have undergone numberless changes. 
Boundaries have been thus fixed or changed by grants from 
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European potentates, treaties of foreign governments in early 
times, conquests, negotiations with Indian tribes, laws of Con- 
gress and enactments by State Legislatures. Information — 
concerning these ancient boundary lines is to be found ina 
multiplicity of books and maps, most of which have been long — 
out of print, and only to be found in large public libraries. In 
some instances it has been a work of months, involving mach ~ 
correspondence, to learn the whereabouts of some book con- 
taining desired and indispensable information. It is very — 
amusing to-see the shapes of some of these old boundaries. — 
For instance, South Carolina at one time—with a frontage on 
the ocean not essentially differing from that of to-day—termi- : 
nated on the west in a strip about thirty miles wide, and this — 
strip extended to the Pacific Ocean! The territory now t 
comprised within the boundaries of our own State was under ; 
the jurisdiction or claim, in whole or in part, of England, — 
France and Spain, before its final cession to the United States. — 
From that time until its creation into a State, it was under no 
less than eight different jurisdictions. With each of these 
changes of jurisdiction there was a change of boundary lines 
of the territory of which it formed a part. The work of Capt. 
Landers consists of making a series of maps showing all the 
political features and changes of boundaries of the present 
territory of the United States. Every grant or patent, whether 
made by some foreign government or king or by proprietary 
authority, and every district, territory or state of the United 
States, is clearly shown, its boundary traced, and the history — 
of its origin given. The explanatory text is to be printed upon 
the margins, and will be full enough for all ordinary purposes 
of reference. Besides the marginal notes, a more extended 
history is given by means of reference notes. Much care is 
being taken to preserve the true text of all patents, legal 
enactments and descriptions of boundaries. 

This work will comprise something like fifty maps, which 
will exhibit the political features of the country, in every stage 
of its growth. These maps present the boundaries or political 
divisions and the rivers, but no effort is made to show towns, 
cities or other physical features, the object being clearly and 
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correctly to delineate the origin and growth of the States. As 
an historical text-book in schools and colleges, it will be 
invaluable and indispensable—a work which will at once be 
Benique in scope and character. When it is completed and. 
published it will become one of those standard authorities 
“which it is scarcely possible to set aside or supersede. The 
i work has already been copyrighted under the title of “ Histori- 
cal Geographical Atlas of the United States of America, etc.” 


< 


THE HISTORICAL DEPARTMENT IN LEGISLATION, 


' It is deemed a matter of public interest, as well as of con-- 


venient reference, to present in these pages all enactments 
which refer to the Historical Department of Iowa. The first 
provision relating to anything now contained in this Depart- 
ment occurs in section 20 of the general appropriation bill of 
1888, and reads as follows: 


SECTION 20. Fora contingent fund to be used by the Executive Council in 
liquidating such expenses as may arise from the acceptance by said Council of val- 
uable gifts to the State, in the domain of literature, science and art, for exhibition 

in the Capitol, the sum of $1,000 for the biennial period, being $500 per annum. 


We print the law of 18go in full: 


HISTORICAL RECORDS. 


AN ACT providing for the collection and preservation of historic records and 
other valuable material pertaining to the history of Iowa and making an ap- 
propriation therefor. 

Whereas, The Aldrich Collection of autograph letters, manuscripts and por- 
traits, now in the State Library, is of great value to the State, and it is important 
that it shall be increased— 

And Whereas, The time, labor and money, necessary to this work are more 
than any individual can afford to give without compensation— 

And Whereas, Also, it is believed-that many valuable documents, relating to. 
the earlier days of our territory and state have been destroyed, mislaid or mis- 
placed, or are in danger of destruction or loss— Now therefore— 


Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Lowa - 

SECTION I. That there be and is hereby appropriated out of any money in the 
treasury not otherwise appropriated the sum of three thousand dollars, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the trustees of the State Library, for the accom- 
plishment of the work of adding to said Aldrich Collection, and that of searching: 
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purposes of this act. All accounts and ‘expenditures under this act shal 
-dited by the Executive Council and warrants therefor drawn by the Auditor 0: 


-ed under this act, for the year 1890 and 1891 than the said sum of three thousa 


‘provided for by Chapter 56, Laws of the 24th General Asse n- 


_AN ACT to promote historical collections in the Capitol of the State. 


ee eer eae ee r work afc 
their compensation, and do all other things necessary to the c b 


State: Provided, that not to exceed one-half the sum hereby appropriated 
be drawn during the year 1890; and that in no event shall there be more exp 


dollars. a 
es April 10, 1890. ~. : + 


The organization of the Historical Department was finally 7 


bly. It is presented entire: 
TO PROMOTE A HISTORICAL COLLECTION. 


Beit enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Towa - 

SEcTION I. That the three southeast rooms in the basement story of the Cap- 
ito] building be and they are hereby set apart for the purpose of containing the 
historical collections specified in this act. 

Sec. 2. The trustees of the Iowa state library are hereby authorized and directed 
to appoint one person to be designated and known as curator of historical collec- 
tions, who shall hold his office for six years and until his successor shall be ap- 
pointed and qualified, whose duty it shall be, under and by the direction and 
authority of said board of trustees, to collect and arrange books, maps, charts, 
public documents, manuscripts and other papers and materials, illustrative of the 
history of Iowa in particular and of the west generally; to procure from early 
pioneer settlers narratives of their experiences, exploits, perils and adventures; to ' 
procure facts and statements relative to the history, progress and decay of the In- 
dian tribes, so as to exhibit faithfully and as far as practicable, the antiquities of 
the past; to procure books relating to the history and natural history of this state — 
and of the central region of the continent of which it forms a part; to subscribe 
for and preserve files of at least two papers in each county of this state containing ~ 
the official publications, and cause the same to be bound at the end of every four 
years ; to thoroughly catalogue all such collections for convenient reference, and 
biennially to prepare for publication a report of all collections made under author- 
ity of this act. 

Sec. 3. It shall further be the duty of the curator, with the approval of the 
said trustees, to collect memorials and mementos of the pioneers of Iowa and the 
soldiers of all our wars, including portraits, specimens of arms, clothing, army let- 
ters, commissions of officers, and other military papers and documents. 

Src. 4. It shall also be the duty of the said curator to receive and arrange in 
cases to be provided for that purpose, objects illustrative of the ethnology and pre-_ 
historic archzeology of this and surrounding states. All duplicate specimens to be 


RE iciaye prepare and furnish the 
purpose herein s set forth, and then to remove 
is known as the | © Sldiich Collection” which, 
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EC. 7. That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act, there be 
nd is hereby appropriated from any funds in the state treasury, not otherwise ap- 


’ 


priated, the sum of seven thousand five hundred dollars annually for the pres- 

biennial period and thereafter annually the sum of six thousand dollars, out of 

ch annual appropriations shall be paid all of the expenditures contemplated by 

tion eight hereof. All accounts shall be audited by the executive council after 

g approved by the trustees of the state library. 

sec. 8. The curator shall be paid the annual salary of twelve hundred dollars 
nd allowed such assistance, postage, stationery and incidental expenses as the 

eaters may authorize and approve, as provided in the preceding section. 

eesbrrosed April 8, 1892. 


CERTAIN HISTORICAL ACQUISITIONS. 


_ More ee ee probably than any other item yet acquired 
by the Historical Department of Iowa is the bound volume of 
‘The Dubugue Visitor, the first newspaper ever printed in the 
State. It is an old, dilapidated affair, but as the first lowa 
newspaper, it will always possess a deep interest, justifying the 
long and earnest effort to obtain it. The Visitor was started 
on the 11th day of May, 1836, by John King. He was a very 
good editor and made a most readable paper for that day and 
generation. Every number contains articles and items which 
throw much light upon the history of our early settlements. 
This old book cost the “long price” of $100, though when it 
passed into the ownership of the State it was “redeemed” 
from “a business place” where it had been left as “security” 
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for a debt. It has doubtless been pawned more than once. It 
is always shown to people who ask to see it, but otherwise it 
is kept under lock and key as a most precious souvenir of the 
past. - 

The most valuable gifts the Department has yet received are 
unquestionably the bound volumes of Zhe Dubuque Herald, 
presented by the publishers, Messrs. Ham & Carver. Thes 
go back about 28 years. Previous to their time, the bene | 
ment was fortunate enough to secure 7he Express and Herald 
during the time it was published by Mahony & Dorr, W. H. 
Merritt and J. B. Dorr, the gift of the widow of the gallant 
Colonel Dorr and her son. Back of these were bound volum 
of the paper previously published by Colonel Dorr in Jackson: 
county. Here we thus have an almost continuous file of one of 
the leading papers of Iowa for quite forty years. Every i in- 
telligent person will agree that the real value to the State of 
such gifts would far exceed any reasonable estimate. This 
value is further enhanced by the fact that even one other such 
continuous file of a really leading paper can scarcely be made 
up in our State. These volumes are very interesting, aside 
from their great historical value, and are often consulted by 
visitors. Messrs. Ham & Carver and the survivors of Colonel 
Dorr deserve the thanks of the State. 

One of the first to give an encouraging word to the founda- 
tion of this work was Hon. John A. Kasson, of this city, who 
predicted in 1887 that the little Collection, which could then 
be carried in a small grip-sack,would grow into one of far greater 
proportions, Since that time he has made some most valuable 
donations to the work, aside from his own commissions signed 
by four of the Presidents. Among his contributions are letters 
by Lincoln, Jefferson, Hayes, Arthur, Harrison, Greeley, Poe, 
Longfellow, Bancroft, Lowell, Whittier, Seward, Chase, Conk- 
ling, Lord Lyons, Herbert Bismarck, and many other illustri- 
ous persons at home and abroad. His friendship for the work 
has not ended with his own precious gifts, but he has exerted 
himself to secure gifts in addition, and with the best results. 
He also, in response to urgent requests, presented his own 
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Bcll-length portrait in oil, by one of the first of contemporary 
artists. 
_ General G. M. Dodge, one of the few surviving great sol- 
diers of the Civil War, in answer to requests and the wishes 
of his old comrades-in-arms, presented a nearly full- -length oil 
“portrait of himself. This was from the easel of George H. 
“Yewell, an Iowa boy, who has attained one of the first places 
“among American artists. General Dodge has also deposited 


_in the Collections his commissions, and many other papers of 


“great value. His commission as Brigadier General was deeply 
Stained with his own blood, when he fell almost mortally 
“wounded before Atlanta. Asa military relic it heads the list. 

Geo. P. A. Healy, one of the most illustrious of American 

‘artists, in response to a request for his photograph, painted his. 

| ‘portrait in oi] and made it a free gift to the Collection. Itis a 
work of art which easily requires four figures to express its 
actual value, while as a gift to the State it is priceless. 

__ The Protestant Episcopalians of this State lately presented a 
magnificent portrait of their first Bishop, Right Reverend 
Henry W. Lee, one of the great names in the ecclesiastical 

“history of the West. This was painted by David J. Gue, an 

Iowa artist, who is represented in our Capitol by several valu- 
able works of art. 

Hon. William B. Allison, our distinguished senior Senator, 
has been instrumental in securing a large collection of abo- 
riginal pottery, casts, map models, minerals, prehistoric stone 
implements, valuable public documents, etc., from the great 
scientific depositories at Washington. These are not only soon 
to be increased, but there is reason to believe that the Histori- 
cal Department will ere long receive a magnificent gift from 
the Senator himself, of which we hope to speak hereafter. 

U. S. Senator James F. Wilson procured for the Department 
an entire set—now most difficult to obtain—of the War Rec- 
ords, by far the most exhaustive compilation of American his- 
torical data in existence. 

Hon. J. A..T. Hull and Mrs. Hull, of Des Moines, are not 
only represented in the collections by a most valuable set of 
photographs of’distinguished Iowa people, but Mr. Hull has 
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placed the Department under many obligations for kindly 
efforts and favors at Washington. ‘ 

Hon. S. G. Matson, of Viola, Linn county, has presented 
many scarce and valuable Iowa books and documents, and has 
been most earnest and energetic in securing gifts from other. 
people, of which we shall have something to say hereafter. 

There are scores of other contributions of which we would 
be delighted to make mention, did time and space permit. Our 
object at this time is merely to name a few of the most note- 
worthy, and to show that the tide is finally coming in. It has 
for quite two generations tended in other directions, carry- 
ing away from Iowa much of the data for her own history, as 
well as the memorials of the races which preceded ours. That 
sort of thing has ceased: However much our State has lost 
in the past, the outlook is very encouraging for securing what- 
ever remains. 


PRESERVE THE HISTORIC PLACES. 


Every true American rejoices over the growing disposition 
of the present generation to preserve historic relics of great 
events. When the association was formed many years ago, by 
some patriotic ladies, for the purchase of Washington’s old 
home at Mt. Vernon, and the preservation unchanged of the 
plantation and modest house where the great American General 
and President lived and died, they did a most commendable 
work, which has served as an example for others who have the 
public spirit to inaugurate similar movements. 

The general efforts of late years, on part of the survivors of 
the great Battle of Gettysburg, to erect monuments, tablets 
and statues, at different points of interest where heroic strug- 
gles took place during the three days of terrific fighting on 
that historic field, meets with general approval. In this way 
there can be perpetuated for all future generations a most 
graphic tableau of the hundreds of thrilling episodes of that 
gigantic battle between American soldiers. As ages pass 
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“away and the great conflict between freedom and slavery is 
= only in history, every monument on the field of Gettys- 
purg will bear witness to the valor of American volunteer 
; soldiers, and become a sacred memento of the sublime courage 
_and loyalty of the thousands who there gave their lives as 
| “martyrs to their convictions of duty. 
Recently the Grand Army of the Republic, of Georgia, has 
"purchased the forty acres upon which, in 1864, was enacted, 
$ on one side, the most fiendish inhumanity that ever disgraced 
-a civilized government, and on the other the most heroic 
_endurance of torture and lingering death of thousands of mar- 
tyrs who ever gave their lives for a sacred cause. The very 
name of Andersonville is associated with horrors so dark and 
*demon-like that it becomes a synonym for cruelty in its most 
ghastly form. The thirteen thousand graves of victims of the 
Andersonville stockade are each marked with a marble slab to 
perpetuate the name and memory of the heroic dead who per- 
ished in that “hell upon earth.” The Government has beauti- 
fied the sacred ground with well kept lawns and grateful shade 
above the graves of its immortal martyrs, who sleep calmly 
-now, tenderly watched over by trusted officials. The old flag 
they followed in the weary march, and the bloody charge on 
many a battle field, waves its folds unceasingly from a lofty 
staff in the lonely cemetery. But now the sloping hill-sides 
where they were once herded like cattle, unsheltered from 
winter’s fierce storms and summer’s tropical heat, until life was 
slowly tortured out of their emaciated bodies, is to be rescued 
from the neglect of a quarter of a century, and forevermore 
held sacred to their memory by loyal comrades and grateful 
countrymen. The field once inclosed within the old stockade 
will be visited in all the years to come by thousands of the 
descendants of those who were victims of its horrors, and others 
who revere their memory ; and it is well that it should be res- 
cued from the careless cotton and corn planters, and beautified 
as a tribute to the heroes whose unparalleled sufferings have 
made it sacred ground. 
There is a growing sentiment among thoughtful people in 
favor of marking historic localities and buildings by monu- 


ments or tablets, with saropennees 
record, and connect it permanently with the spot thus 
historic. 7 

A memorial association has recently iden ees att 
National Capital with Chief Justice Fuller at its head, having 
for its purpose the preservation of historic buildings in Wash- 
ington, which have been the scene of memorable events, and 
inscribing upon them in durable tablets, a brief record of the 
facts which have made them of ever-increasing interest to the 
people. Such tablets will tend to cultivate a historic spirit 
among our people and inspire a reverence for the memory of 
the founders and leaders in the formation and development of 
our republic. 

Our own State has been sadly deficient in preserving its his- 
tory, marking the localities made memorable by its heroic and 
historic achievements. But two or three of its ninety-nine 
counties bear the names of notable Iowa men, and very few of. 
its cities or chief towns; while scores of each have been 
named for Indian chiefs, national and foreign notables, and 
cities so often duplicated in name as to become tiresome from 
long-continued repetition. One tablet in the Court House of — 
Hamilton county, secured by the efforts of one man, is all that 
commemorates the ‘achievements of as heroic a little band.of — 
volunteers as ever risked their lives to save other lives, and — 
bury the victims of a massacre as horrible as that of Wyoming 
or Deerfield. 

A few localities have erected monuments-or tablets in honor 
of soldiers of the Union Army, whose graves were thickly 
strewn in every village and country cemetery in Iowa thirty 
years ago. No memorial halls have beem built in which to: 
preserve the relics of the greatest of wars and the records of 
unsurpassed valor and sacrifice. It will be one of the missions. 
of the ANNars or Iowa to urge upon the living the sacred duty 
of commemorating the virtues, the achievements and heroisms 
of the dead. We have many historic localities and buildings. 
in so new a State as Iowa; let us mark them with suitable 
monuments and tablets that will in all time to come enlighten 
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the growing generations, and stimulate the acquirement of his- 
toric knowledge. . 

: A few venerable forms, here and there, are the sole survivors 
of the earliest pioneers, who pressed close upon the retreating 
ootsteps of the Iowa Indians, as they looked for the last time 
upon their “ beautiful land” of virgin prairie, sheltering groves 
and winding rivers. . 
__ The present generation of young men and women, who are 
now taking the places of trust and responsibility in society, 
business and government, vacated by the pioneers, must acquire 
_ most of their knowledge of the first settlers who possessed the 
State in its original wildness, their privations, their heroisms 
and their achievements, from history. They can only contrib: 
= ute to the work of preserving the records of the past by help- 
ing to rescue all that is not lost beyond recovery. No citizen 
of Iowa need fear to know all that has gone before his recol- 
- lection, for it is an unwritten record of the fortitude, the energy, 
the wisdom and the virtues of a generation that laid the founda- 
“tions upon which one of the greatest States of the Union is 
“growing up. State pride, and respect for the pioneers. who 
builded so wisely and so well,” should impel the present gen- 
“eration to perpetuate the memory of their notable achievements, 
“and mark with enduring tablets and monuments the historic 

places. B. F. G. 


It is impossible.for the citizens of prosperous Iowa of to-day 
‘to realize the privations of the early settlers who came to make 
homes on the vast wild prairies that stretched from the Missis- 
sippi to the Missouri fifty years ago. The dearth of money 
even among the most thrifty farmers in those days was almost 
absolute, and the law-makers in territorial times often started 
on horseback for the Capital without money to pay traveling 
expenses. “ The Search for a Shilling,” so graphically told in 
another place by Allie M. Letts, is a most touching realistic 
picture of frontier life in Iowa in the “forties,” and shows how 
bravely the women and children met and endured the count- 
less privations. 
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MRS. MARTHA J. LAMB. 


This distinguished woman died at her residence in New 
York City, on the 2d day of January last. Few persons are 
able to win such proud literary distinction, or confer such sub- 
stantial service upon the historical annals of their day and 
generation, as resulted from her labors. Mrs. Lamb was born 
in Plainfield, Mass., August 13, 1829. She was thoroughly 
educated in the higher English branches, especially distin- 
guishing herself in mathematics. Aifter her marriage to 
Charles A. Lamb, in 1852, she resided a few years in Chicago, 
where she became well known from her abounding and sym- 
pathetic charities, as well as from the fact that she was Sec- 
retary of the Sanitary Fair of 1863, the success of which 
enterprise was largely due to her management. In 1866 she 
settled in New York City, thenceforth devoting her attention — 
chiefly to historical literature, though she wrote some short | 
stories and novels. Her most voluminous as well as most 
successful work was the “ History of New York City,” which 
was published in two ponderous, copiously illustrated octa- 
vos, in 1877-81. This was a new departure in that field of 
literature. It was a wholly original work and the most com-_ 
plete history of a city ever published. In the language of one 
of its reviewers—“ a marvel for a man,a miracle for a woman.” 
It took the highest rank of any local history wheresoever pub- 
lished. 

In another direction her labors were quite as distinguished 
and more generally known to the public. We refer to the 
“ Magazine of American History,” of which she became the 
editor in 1887. This work, under her management, became a 
marked success, and is known in every State in the Union. 
Not only had she secured a corps of able contributors 
throughout the Union, but in every number of the magazine, 
for months in succession, the leading article was from her own 
pen. These writings were either in history or biography. Her 
articles not infrequently ran up to twenty or thirty pages, aside 
from her other editorial work in the preparation of each 
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_ monthly number. Her useful life was no doubt shortened by 
overwork. In her list of contributors she counted Hon. T. S. 
Parvin, of Cedar Rapids, the late Hon. A. R. Fulton, of this 
4 city, Hon. Irving B. Richman, of Muscatine, and others in our 

_ State. She was a capital converser, bright and witty when she 

chose to be—a person who left the pleasantest impressions 
“upon all who met her—a rare woman, “of her gentle sex the 
_ seeming paragon.” She lived in the New York Hotel, and 
_ though proprietors had come and gone, she retained the same 
_ rooms—surrounded by her rare and precious books—from the 
_ time she settled im that city, until her lamented death. 


‘ THE EVOLUTION OF A PUBLIC DOCUMENT. 


There has been placed upon our table a bright and beautiful 
Iowa book of 208 pages, which seems to deserve appreciative 
notice in these pages. We refer to the “ Iowa Official Regis- 
ter, 1893.” An effort was made as long ago as 1860 to secure 
the publication of a legislative manual, largely a book of 
statistics, after the style of many of the older States, but the 
Legislature declined to print the booklet, even though its prep- 
aration was to cost nothing whatever! That this determina- 
tion was a mistake, we do not believe any well-informed per- 
son would to-day question. But the initial point in this work 

_ was attained in 1864, when Hon. James Wright, then Secre- 
tarv of State, printed upon cards or loose sheets of paper the 
vote for the heads of the State tickets, giving also the popula- 
tion of the different counties. Only a limited number of cop- 
ies, however, went into circulation. Succeeding Secretaries 
pursued much the same plan up to 1886, when the “ Official 
Register” began to appear in its present form, though much 
smaller in size. In 1881 Hon. J. A. T. Hull, then es of 
State, had issued a very diminutive pamphlet of 32 pages, 
containing lists of the Executive and Judicial Officers of the 
‘State and the Trustees of public institutions. The size of 
the printed pages was but 21% by 4 inches. Possibly in length 
it was one-sixteenth of an inch longer. It was a very small 


affair to be issued as a State camer ‘But it was eagerly, 
sought, and copies are now very scarce. It served an excel- 
lent purpose, however ; not alone in the information presented, 
but as a step in the evolution of the beautiful book which we 
are now considering. In 1882 Mr. F. D. Reed, of Oskaloosa, 
prepared and published a Legislative Manual, a neat little vol- 
ume of 194 pages, containing lists of public officers, rules of - 
the House and Senate, and a-variety of other information. It 
was really a very creditable work, but if our recollection is- 
correct he had a rather hard time in getting any pay for the 
compilation. In 1881 Mr. Herbert S. Fairall, of Zhe Jowa 
City Republican, began an annual publication called “The 
Manual of Iowa Politics,” with the design of making it what 
the “ Official Register” has since become; but he discontinued 
it after a few years, owing, we presume, to the growing import- 
ance of the work at Des Moines, and the superior facilities 
for obtaining information at the Capital. While it appeared 
regularly it was received as. an important and most useful 
annual, and copies are now in demand and difficult to obtain. 
The present form was adopted in 1886, during the Secretary- | 
ship of Hon. Frank D. Jackson. It was much smaller than at 
present, containing, in fact, but 92 pages. From that time for- 
ward it has steadily increased in size and the amount of useful 
information it contains. During this period of its growth, Mr. 
C. S. Byrkit, Deputy Secretary of State, has had- editorial 
charge of the publication. It is but just to say, that this work 
has met with the heartiest approval of the press and people 
throughout the State. In everything but size it will compare 
favorably with the best Annual Registers or Manuals pub- 
lished by any of the older States. But, curiously enough, up 
to the last session ot the General Assembly, the work had no 
official sanction, the Secretaries of State having published it 
because it was so obviously needed—a real necessity—relying 
upon the Executive Council to pay for each successive issue. 
But at the last session, Hon. W. M. McFarland, Secretary of 
State, brought the matter to the attention of members, asking 
that the publication be duly authorized by law and made per- 
manent. A law was therefore passed which provides for the 
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_ publication and distribution annually of ten thousand copies. 
_ And thus this useful and beautiful annual volume has grown 
_ up from the smallest beginnings to its present solid foundation. 

This eighth volume contains several new features of great 

, interest. The frontispiece is a fine portrait of Gov. James W. 
Grimes. There are several cuts, including those of the differ- 
ent Iowa Capitol Buildings from the first. These will always 
‘possess much historic interest, and it has been a matter of 
4 some effort to obtain them. The Old Capitol in this city is 
~ shown as it appeared in its best days, and again after the fire 
of last autumn had converted it into a ruin. There is abun- 
Z dant information relating to the elections, the tickets and State 
_and National party platforms, analytical statements of the vote 
in Iowa in 1892, by precincts and by congressional districts. 
- Lists are given of State and county officers, and of the public 
institutions, with such further information as may properly be 
included in a work so largely statistical. The reader is also 
_ presented with information concerning the times of holding our 
courts, the Columbian Commission, the Military, the Govern- 
ments of the States and Territories, the Public Schools, Libra- 
2ries, etc. 

This work, as stated, now stands upon a permanent founda- 
tion in law, but possibly better than this is the fact that it has 
met with such hearty approval by the people. Its apprecia- 
tion is shown by the frequent demands for the early numbers, 

which are out of print. As the State increases in interests and 
population the “ Official Record” will no doubt increase in 
size. The Ninth annual volume, the initial steps in the prep- 
aration of which have already been commenced, will be ready 
upon the meeting of the next Legislature. We do not doubt 
that it will contain new and useful features, as has each of its 
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predecessors. 


“ Recollections of Iowa Men and Affairs,’ by Hon. Hiram 
Price, published in this number, will be read with interest by 
old-time citizens of our State. Few public men have wielded 
a more powerful personal influence in shaping the policy and 
advancing the material interests of our State than Hiram Price. 
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PREHISTORIC IOWA. 


Prof. Samuel Calvin, State Geologist of Iowa, in December, | 


1891, delivered a very interesting lecture before the State His- 


torical Society on Prehistoric Iowa, which has but recently — 


been published. The following extracts show what lowa was 
according to geological teachings in the most remote ages of 
its existence : 


_ “These records, untampered with and unimpeachable, de- — 


clare that for uncounted years Iowa, together with the whole 


great Valley of the Mississippi, lay beneath the level of the sea, — 


and so far as it was inhabited at all, marine forms of animals and 
plants were its only occupants. During these long years of 
submergence, the rocky strata of Iowa, as well as of all of the 
adjacent States, were successively accumulated as soft sedi- 
ments on the sea bottom. Omitting the small area of Sioux 
quartzite in Lyon county, the oldest strata in the State are 
the limestones and sandstones of northeastern Iowa. These 
contain the record ofa-period of duration altogether incompre- 
hensible. Myriads of years, if not myriads of centuries, pass 
again, ‘and in the meantime the light-colored limestones, so 
well represented at Anamosa, grow by imperceptible sedimen- 
tary accretions. Other ages of similar duration drag on slowly 
into the lengthening past, but bring us only to the point at 
which the limestones and shales represented in Johnson county 


are completed; About this time a small portion of Towa in — 


the northeast becomes dry land, but all the region south and 
west was still under the all-pervading sea. * * * Another 
of those ages, to human comprehension limitless, wends slowly 
by, and the agents of sedimentation build up in slow succes- 
sion the great crinoidal beds at Marshalltown, Burlington and 
Keokuk, together with the coal measures and associated strata 
of central and southern Iowa. Still Iowa and the rest of the 
world are without human occupants. * * * Soon after the 
completion of the coal measures, the sea left our whole State 


as a part of the growing continent. * * * But after long 


ages the sea again took possession of at least the northwestern 
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"par of the State and another barivae period goes by before: 
; - the upward movement of the land, by which Towa is at length 
_ permanently disenthralled from the dominion of the sea. 
_ Forests take possession of the surface. Animals related to the- 
E*. wolf and panther, as well as to the deer, the camel, the: 
ox and the horse, unite with lizards, birds, bats and monkeys 
av “to impart a modern aspect to the assemblage of animals that 
y occupied this latitude. The climate was that of southern Lout- 
_ stana, The conditions were not inconsistent with the possi- 
bility of man’s existence, and yet the records show that man, 
_ at the beginning of this new period, was not only absent from 
Iowa, but was absent still in every quarter of the globe.” 
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’ LEWIS AND CLARK. 


It is well known that in the early part of this century, within 

a year after the acquisition of ‘“ Louisiana” by the United 
States, Captains Lewis and Clark conducted an expedition for 
purposes of exploration of this vast territory which extended 
from the Mississippi to the Pacific Ocean. Their route lay 
~ across an unbroken wilderness, through what is now Missouri, 
Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, South and North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho, Oregon and Washington. No white man up to that 
time had crossed the’ Rocky Mountains north of the Spanish 
and south of the British possessions. The Missouri River had 
not been visited much above Bismarck, nor was the Columbia 
River known above tide-water. This vast field of exploration 
was fresh and new. The Indian tribes which have since so 
sadly melted away, were in their best days, in happy ignorance 
of the white man and the contaminating influences of that 
“ civilization” which has nearly swept them from the face of 
the earth. The plants and animals over that vast area were 
almost entirely unknown to science. Asa matter of fact, no 
explorers were ever so favored with “fresh fields and pastures 
new,” and they were equally favored in results, for they made 
the long journey of over 7,000 miles “with scarcely a casualty.” 
After the return of the expedition Mr. Nicholas Biddle, of 
Philadelphia—the “ Nick Biddle” who figured so largely in the 
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tory. This appeared in 1814, in two octavo melanie 
afterward published in England; in fact, three of the b 
-editions we have ever seen were printed abroad. The work 
seemed from the start to have made a profound impression | 
upon the world. There was an irresistible charm about it, 
reminding the reader, possibly, of White’s “ Natural History 
of Selbourne.” We believe that no less than thirty-five editions 
-(counting mere reissues) have been published, many of. which - 
have been garbled and imperfect or greatly abridged and in 
some cases spurious and fraudulent. For many years the 
work has been out of print and perfect copies very scarce and 
-expensive. There has never been a perfect reprint in the 
United States. But a new edition is to appear this spring, and 
under the most favorable auspices. Mr. Francis P. Harper, 
an enterprising young publisher, has lately engaged in busi- 
ness at 17 East Sixteenth street, New York city. He has sig- 
nalized his advent into the guild of bookmakers by announcing 
a new edition of “ The History of the Expedition of Lewis — 
and Clark.” Most fortunately, indeed, he secured the services 
of Dr. Elliott Coues, as editor. This gentleman, in many 
directions, is one of the profoundest of American scholars, dis- 
tinguished as the author of various works, each of which, as it — 
leaves his facile pen, becomes an authority, if mot a classic. — 
As a general ornithologist he easily takes his place “on the 
front seat.” In some departments of natural history his studies 
are recognized .as the highest authority of our day. He is the — 
author of a dozen books, either of which would have made him 
famous in science. His crowning achievement, no doubt, is 
his work in the preparation of the great “ Century Dictionary.” 
Upon this immense undertaking he was employed seven 
years, having charge of the departments of General Biology and 
Natural History, which include all the terms in. the many 
branches of zoology, comparative anatomy and related sub- 
jects. The wholly successful manner in which Dr. Coues per- 
formed these extended researches will give him permanently 
one of the most distinguished places in the literary and 
scientific history of the United States. In addition to his wide 


range of scholarship, Dr. Coues is himself an explorer, and 
had visited most of the regions traversed by the Expedition, as 
-an Army officer and Secretary of the U. S. Geological Survey. 
_He thus entered upon his work with elements of special fitness 
which it is but simple justice to say could not be equaled by 
any other American. 


3 _other records of the expedition, in the handwritings of Captains 


i Lewis and Clark, were still in existence. (It affords us some - 


Ns ppride to know that they were discovered through a clue which 
_came from the Historical Department of Iowa, though such an 


Bindefatipable searcher as Dr. Coues would no doubt have- 


* found them in any event.) The only surviving son of Captain 
_ Clark, who still lives, at an advanced age, in St Louis, desired 
~that Dr. Coues should have the use of these precious treasures 


_—some three thousand pages of manuscript—which were in- 


_the possession of the American Philosophical Society at Phila- 
-delphia. Dr. Coues speedily obtained this concession, by vote 
_ of the Society, thus acquiring an inexhaustible wealth of fresh 
“and extensive materials from which to prepare this new 
edition. In this work he scrupulously retains the original 
_text of Mr. Biddle, but also copies largely from these original 

manuscripts with copious commentaries. In fact, there will 

scarcely be a page which is not enriched either with hitherto 
‘unpublished extracts from the writings of the explorers or 


with notes by Dr. Coues, at least doubling the amount of mat-- 


ter in the first edition. The present editor is so familiar with 
the general subject, with the geology, natural history, eth- 
nology, archeology and botany, of the regions traversed that 
his critical determinations and identifications will be simply 
invaluable. One result of his investigation tends to the almost 
certain conclusion that Captain Meriwether Lewis was mur- 
dered for his money, though it has been supposed that he com- 
mitted suicide. But in numberless ways, Dr. Coues has been 
able to throw light upon points of history and biography 
hitherto but little understood. As the work comes from his 
pen it would seem that he has left nothing to be done by any 
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When Dr. Coues came to consider the subject, he learned 
that the original manuscript journals, field note-books and 
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future editor. 
‘manuscripts of Captains Lewis and Clark, and to examine 
some of the proof-sheets of the forthcoming work, we believe 
it will contain “the final word” in regard to those illustrious: 
American explorers. It is to be issued in four octavo volumes, 
with numerous illustrations, portraits, maps, etc. There will 
-be two editions from the same plates, one of which will be 


Having been adios to see these precio Ss 


sold for $12.50 and the other for $25.00. The whole number — 


‘to be issued is limited to one thousand copies This publica- 


‘tion is certain to be one of the foremost literary events of 


1893, if not of this decade. It will revive and greatly increase 
the interest with which that famous ed erek has been 
‘regarded both at home and abroad. 


LOAN COLLECTIONS. ~ 


During the past winter, Mr. A. J. Johnson, of this city, 
Joaned to the Historical Department a fine case of mammals, 


one of eggs, and five of birds: All of these had been very | 


carefully preserved and finely mounted. They are at this date 
(April 1) on exhibitien, and attract many visitors to the new 
rooms. Speaking of loans for the purpose of exhibition, the 
writer was quite surprised to see whata large feature they present 
in the National Museum at Washington, D. C. Hundreds of the 
most interesting objects in that vast and well filled edifice have 
been placed there, simply as loans, by their owners. The pub- 


lic are thus given the benefit of seeing a great variety of most — 


precious objects, a fact which we know to be very gratifying to 
most collectors. There are very few men who make collec- 
tions with the idea of hiding them away from sight. Nothing 
suits an old collector more than to have good listeners and 
opportunities to exhibit and expatiate upon his treasures. This 
brings us to what we wish to state in this place, viz.: That the 
Historical Department is the best place in Iowa to exhibit 
collections of such objects as books, maps, documents, coins, 
specimens in natural history, paintings, engravings, and other 
objects having literary or historical value. So far as museums 
are concerned, this becomes one of the most fruitful sources of 
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additions, for scores of collectors, once seeing their “ hobbies’’ 

carefully housed and appreciated by visitors, choose to let them 

_ remain permanently. Just now the Department would espe- 

cially appreciate collections of stone implements, coins and 

ancient books, old fire arms or other weapons which have 
come down from long ago. 


ar 


zr NOTABLE DEATHS. 


JupcE 5S. C. Hastines, the third Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Iowa, died on the igth of February, 1893, at San 
_ Francisco, Cal., eighty-nine years of age. He was a native of 
the State of New York and came to Iowa when a young man, 

- settling at Muscatine about the year 1838. He was one of 
sixteen young lawyers admitted to practice in the Supreme 
Court at its first term in 1838. The veteran T. S. Parvin is 
now the only survivor of the sixteen. Mr. Hastings wasa 
member of the House of the first and second Territorial 
Legislatures, and a member of the Council of the fifth, sixth 
and seventh. In 1846 he was elected to Congress with Shep- 

_herd Leffler, the first Representatives after the admission of 
Iowa as a State, on the 28th of December, 1846. His term 
expired March 4th, 1847. 

In January, 1848, Governor Briggs appointed Mr. Hastings 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, which position he held 
one year. Upon the expiration of his term Judge Hastings 
moved to California, and has been Chief Justice and Attorney 
General of that State. 


Dr. Natruan G. SALEs, who récently died at his home in 
Anamosa, Jones county, was a notable pioneer law-maker, 
politician and physician. He was born October r8th, 1813, 
in Ohio; came to Iowa in 1845, and located at Iowa City. He 
was an active Democratic politician, and in 1848 was elected 
to the lower house of the Second General Assembly. Upon 
the expiration of his term he was elected to the Senate from 
the district comprising the counties of Jones and Jackson. At 
the expiration of his senatorial term he was appointed Receiver 
of the U.S. Land Office at Chariton. Dr. Sales was a leader 


in the Denceeen ee “for 
acquainted with nearly all of the public. 
the State government as long as ao 
remained in control. - 
Hon. E. J. Bowpor, of Floyd county, died at his 


came to jour in 1855, settling in vibra oleae: ike 
upon the practice of law, and in 1859 was elected on 
- Republican ticket to represent the district composed of Floyd, 
Cerro Gordo, Worth, Hancock and Winnebago counties in 

the lower house of the Eighth General Assembly. He was 

Ae made chairman of the committee on schools, serving with 
2 marked ability. He was re-elected to the House in 1862, and 

eae made chairman of the committee on ways and means. In 
a 1860 he was chosen one of the delegates to the Republican 
National Convention, which met at Chicago and nominated 

Abraham Lincoln for President. - 


It really seems to prolong the life of a man to elect him 
Governor of our magnificent State! It is a singular fact, and 
one which we do not believe has a parallel in any other State 
of the Union, that every Iowa Governor elected since 1857 is 
still living. “The Old War Governor,” Samuel J. Kirkwood, 
first chosen in 1859, has at times seemed very nearly called 
upon to go “over to the majority;” but he still lives at his — 
home in Iowa City, and of late his health has appeared to be 
improved, If-he remains with us until December, he and his 
estimable wife will be able to celebrate their golden wedding. 
It is safe to say that such an announcement will be hailed with 
delight in every part of Iowa. Our later Governors are all liv- 
ing, and so far as we are informed, are in the enjoyment of 
excellent health. In the order of succession, the list is as fol- — 
lows: William M. Stone, Samuel Merrill, Cyrus C. Carpenter, — 
John H. Newbold, John H. Gear, Buren R. Sherman, William 

Larrabee and Horace Boies. Governor Kirkwood was elected 

toa third term next after Governor Carpenter, in 1875, but 


resigned to take his place in the U. S. Senate, to which he was | 
chosen in 1876. 
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mney Depextmeph. was. established by act of theclact Legislature for ses 
romotion of historical collections pertaining to Towa and the Territory 
yidto mae yblished. pe 1 et owa a € SEELEY 


Rooms are inthe basement story of the State House saa Sy 
P of, and will be a safe depository for valuable books, files of aren “ 

TS, OSD pan oe a Ps Ut eke Ah 9 ofvaluie, =? 
ativ his and progress of our se and i e ms 
tis desired to collect: _ Sate aes ‘ 


A copy of all documents. papers or pamphlets, letters or manuscripts, 


ie tr mace 
‘relating to early settlements in any part of Iowa. sas a a 
'.2d.- Well authenticated facts-relating to the naming of any of the lakes, —— « big Gai 
vers, counties, cities and chief towns of Iowa, stating the origin, significa- ._ - stm UA 
tion, and authors of such names. ; : age eee 
d. Personal narratives; the biographies of men or women who were ied 
~ among the early settlers in any part -of lowa, giving details of all facts of * apt sate DER 
»public interest, incidents of pioneer life, etc. ahi mas baste 


ar of the Rebellion; letters written by soldiers during the war; inci- 

connected. with the»organization,oi Iowa regiments, batteries..or 

5th. Letters, diaries, commissions Of Officers, newspaper articles in war 

‘imeés, histories of companies and regiments, arms orequipments used-in any “~*~ al 

of the-wars, battle flags, etc. , 
6th. Thename, date of establishment, and brief Histories of Academies. b 

~ Seminaries. Colleges and Universities in Towa. Names of founders, and of . 

ener or presidents and date of.term of service. Catalogues and other Be ak ice 


a 


Hit : <r a yr SEEN 
ee ‘th, Send to the Historical Department the stone axes, hatchets, mauls, 
~“pestles, arrow and spear heads, andmnot allow them to be wasted by scatter- 
-ing them elsewhere. ; q beset 
a 8th. We want especially arms. househoJd implements, or ornaments 
“in use amone any of ‘the Indian tribes which bave at any time inhabited 
pene -also recollections of the lowa Indians by any of the pioneer white. 
_. settlers. / ; 
9th. Photographs or engravings of public buildings of Iowa oy Western 
“historic places. and drawings, paintings or portraits relating in any way to 
_ Towa or lowa. people. z : . 
10th. In short, we want, copies of all circulars, pamphlets, political 
i Pe lectures; sermons: books or manuscripts referring to Lowa or the 
ee or prepared. by Iowa men.or women on any subject at any time or, 
_ place. 4 
_ “Where owners 0f rare documents or valuable relics do not wish to dispose 
~~ of them. they may be willing to. deposit them in our fire-proof rooms where 
_. they will be secure from loss 6r destruction anc carefully preserved, with 
“the name of the owner attached, subject to withdrawal at any time, 
*  -We Solicit froni historical societies or similar organizations interchange of 
ss penation and will cheerfully reciprocate such favors... We also respect- 
- fully solicit from anthors and publishers of Western history or biography 
~ copies of their works for our Historical Library. All such contributions 
» willybe acknowledged in these pages. \e 
All contributions should be addressed to the Historical. Department, Des 
~ Moines, Iowa. : 
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ob ph ~The publication of. this “ 
ita se é “sion. of . several years, 


oo ane 


a _-such- other illustrations as can-be»procured,.to-add- 
~ interest of historical and biographical sketches sat 


~~ adventures of Iowa soldiers in the War of the Rebellic 


Department of ER BARRIS RY AO 
In order to facilitate. ‘the colleciawend @ 


~ for the publication, from time to_ “time, ‘of h manus 
‘narratives and. “recollections as. may. ; DY 
Department. 8 ~~~ ee ee ee 

‘No better or more otigtiies method of placing 
~ tions within reach of the people of the State has bi 
_ than through a magazine published’ quarterly for th: 

Each issue of the ANNALS will contain.eigh ty 
_one or more portraits of prominent Iowa men.o 


oer - rs: Bit ctl ata Si 
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We especially invite contributions<relating € 


ries of lowa regiments,and any facts sccainatneeeaee 
war,that have not yet been published. Very few 
of ,0wa regiments have yet-appeared; and-we-especially 
apon the surviving soldiers that arrangements “be * etait 
out delay to ‘secure a good history of each of the fi 
Towa regiments and four batteries, — 
We also cordially solicit the survivors, of pioneer. d 
contribute their recollections of early.times.. ..Naratives’ 
tothe. first sett}ements-in every. part Of thewstate furnish-mo 
valuable-materials for history: aon ayia tl 
THE Annats or Towa willbe wine in style suitable f 
binding, and the publication of thesewar histories will bew 
out expense to the authors. ~ The numbers for two_ years” 
make.a valuable book of 640 pages, and place these Iowa wa 
_tecords where they will be preserved for all.time,.while man} 
of the actors in the great tragedy-of the nineteenth century: 
living to furnish them, Lis 
The subscription price of Tar ANNALS OF" Towareoies C 
per year, or twenty-five “cents for-a single number.” Pw 
libraries and educational institutions will find’ in” this” wo 
historical material that, will. be of especial interest to yo 
people who desire correct information. relating to Jowa.and.it 
past. Subscriptions and. communications should-be-addresse 
to the Historical Department, Des Moines, Towa. le a 


